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Reminiscences, of a Lifetime 


A COUXISII BOY AND GIRL 

\Ye had been away the whole long afternoon on the shore,' 
spending our time in running in and out of the caves, which we 
knew so well, and taking off our shoes and stockings and wading 
in the water to,cool our feet, forgetful of everything but that we 
were free and cool. Free to do just as' we pleased. The clouds 
might be low but our hearts were, high. The sea might break 
on the beach with a monotonous moan but 0 our whole beings, 
sang a song of hope. A wild activity of thought, imagination, 
feeliirgs.nnd impulses possessed us,and we were entirely happy' 
in spite of the ever increasing pangs of hunger which made them- • 
selves felths dusk set in. _ , > 

We suddenly becanic aware of. heavy clouds passing over 
our heads, al.so'reali'serHthat we were very hungry. Hunger was 
our daily comp'nnion(at all times when romping by the shore. 

“Freddy, come here; I am so hungry, and tired. Let us- 
gatlicr up our shells for Mother and go hon’ie. She will like- 
them. Take-hold of my hand, I feel afraid. Those clouds 
look as if they were coming down on the top of us ” 

“Never mind, Genie,’’ said Fred, in his heartening way. 
“Theyjvill not hurt you. Let us run now and we will soon be 
home. I will take care of you. ‘ Tie up your shoe strings tiglit 
or else they will soon come undone. Carry-your hat in your 
hand or the wind wall blow it off.” 

' . Away we start, Freddy leading the nay, at first up the 

steep cliff leading to the hilly and grassy mounds above called 
the “Towans.”' .Then he took my hand and we started off at 
a run only stripping <at intervals td enable us to take breath. 
While stopping thtis we would again, watch the clouds which hV 
that time looked more angry than' ever 'taking the forms of 



different wild beasts unknown to Us. Again I was afraid 
and clutched" Freddy's hand- tighter than ever, 

' “They will soon blow over,'’ he said. “They cannot come 
any closer. See! there is Trewelley’s turnip field. We will pull 
one up to eat. They always' taste good. My penknife is safe 
in ray pocket’ so I eiui -take off the rind easily. I wonder 
what"we shall.have for tea? Bread typh treacle or bread.and 
butter? I do not-mind which it is-^Fcan cat either. 

“I do not want treacle,” I said, “I want butter.” ,>' 

We reach the turnip field; which had been'visited pn many 
occasions before, forgetful now of those clouds which had so 
terrified us, and which true enough, as 'Freddy had said, had 
swept away out to sea' and only a few scurrying cloudlets re- 

“Lct ns sit down and eat some turnip’,''-, Freddy,” I said. 
-‘It is not dark yet' The clouds have gone a why anil I am not 
a bit afraid now ” , \ ~ 

We Sat down accordingly and,ate a-smull turnip hungrily 
When it was finished we started again on our journey home-, 
wards, which wS reached in due time, entering by the back 
garden’ gate,_ cross the garden, then ran down about a dozen - 
stepsWHich led to ihe area of the house, the door was open so 
we walked in and entered-the nursery, where we spent most of 
our time when indoors. 

My sister Alice greeted us with a scolding for being so late 
but as that was the* usual thing we took no‘notice and after 
hanging up pur Hats sat down to a plentiful stack of bread and 
treacle. I looked at. it wistfully but said nothing, so while 
Freddy,piled into‘severnl slices I could only get through a.small 
quantity. Had it been butter, things would have beenWvery 
diffe'rent. 

On account of my love‘for lhy sweet Mother 1 h!id made 
it a habit not to complain, it wouldronly have made matters 
worse for/ her. Qn looking back after the lapse of long yeart 
'when dear'Mother is no more, I feel glad" that,, owing to my. 
^self-restraint I, on many_occasions, did save her at"leas_t a-little 
worry .and trouble," for she .certainly had all she could bear 
without any petty worries. Even then as a'chjld I realized'that 
her troubles were .great and was loath to- cause her any^eytiyi 
•anxiety if it could be prevented.. „ ' , 





unlookcil for happened. , * ' 

Alice had told us positively that w 
day because we had made ourselves si 
was_cinl-y-on those-eoiiditions that we 
However, we found it dull work plnj ir 


tething quite 

re not to wade that 
t-’tlic last time It 
allowed out at all. 


.' thought we would disobey 
orders and venture in just for a wee while. Alice would nevej 
know if we kept-our clothes dry, to go home. It was low. tide, 
so leaving’our stockings and shoes close to a rock we ran out-to 
the water but on returning in about an hour’s time our belongings 
were nowhere to be found. ■ Great was our' consternation at 
finding that we could not go home us'we had nothing to ivear. 
The idea of oiir going home barefoot never occurred to us for ' ■ 
one moment. We never ceased to hunt until dusk, but no—not 
a sign of them. Just at first we did not mind much but sat in ar 
cave and amused ourselves with shells and seaweed, bnt.when 
the tide however began to roll in slowly nearer and nearer the 
prosng^JPW our having to stay there all night did not look any 
too bright, neither did we realize one-half of what it would really" - 
mean—nothing to eat or drink besides having to shift our 
quarters before the sea came' up quite close to the rocks. I for 
my part, loved the sea so much;'had alscf a great terror of it. 
When once the tide began to turn and I was aware of thg fact, 
a great fear would come over me, I would often cry bitterly to '• 
be able to climb up the cliff again out of all danger. Imagine 
my frame of mind when darkness was coming over us and the 
sea getting rather too close and Freddy and I were still there. 
Freddy remained bright and cheerful, as lie always did, ever 
making the best of things. 

At last a somid of.voices was heard just above outyheads ■» 
on the Towans. I ran out to ascertain what was the cause of 
it.. Much to my surprise and dismay I saw two figures standing 
above us. I rushed back under cover of the rocks, but too late . 
to hide. 'Again I heard my Mother’s voice saying—“There 
they are—I see you. Come along.”'.So we had to walk up 
the path to meet her and there was my Father witji her, too. • 
They were terribly anxious about us. 
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“Oh, Mummie,” I said, “we lia.vc lost our shoes and were 
afraid to come home without. Whatever shall we do?" 

“Well, we can’t do anything about them now.’’ said Mum- 
mie, greatly relieved that it was nothing worse. “You must 
wnlk home without them and tell us all about it on the way.” 
All of w'hich we did: There was really nothing much to tell, 
except that they were gone from the place' where we had put 

„ Whqn Father returned from his office in the town and 
found that Freddy and I were still out he became alarmed and 
suggested starting off immediately in search of us. Having 
explained Our loss they were both intensely relieved, loo winch 
so to care-to sjcold or appear in the least angry. . - 

With our little minds set at ease on Unit score we trotted 
off home by our parents’ side, regardless ol Small pebbles cutting 
and w’ounding.our feet On reaching home we were sent straight 

The promise that we should receive something to eaUag 
.soon as we had got there was in itself quite a novelty. Such a 
thing as having tea in bed had never happened to me before to 
iqy recollection, and, feeling anything\but' sick, we ate all the 
:~bread and butter that we could manage and then started to 
amuse ourselves with what was left by rolling small pieces of 
bread up in the palms of our hands and when they .were nice, 
round and^firm, placing them side by* side on the pillow.to play 
with afterwards. While thus occupied a knock was heard at 
the back door and a woman’s v&ipe as if explaining something. 
Then my Father spoke angrily andjhe door was shut to Without 
ceremony. Afterwards we heard that this woman had brought 
back our shoes.and stockings. She, thinking to obtain.a reward 
had seen us playing alone out by the sea, and had, unnoticed by 
us, sneaked away with our things and kept them till evening. My 
Father perceiving her motive for having done c Vhat she had, 
and resenting the unnecessary anxiety she had caused, refused 
any reward whatever, The woman had-therefore her trouble 
, for nothing and this.little experience also taught us something, 
too, and we never lost anything again, Our minds being at 
rest concerning the coverings of our feet, we finally-settled down 
into our pillows and slept the sleep of the innocent apd weary. 
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For. some days following the event narrated above, we had, 
however, .to content ourselves with playing in the garden. It 
• was'a very poor substitute for the sea shore.. We missed our 
trips over the Towans to the sea very much. At times we 
would revolt and climb over the wall, when Alice was out of. 
the way. On one occasion, finding us absent, she came after 
us and drove us into the house again. As I was rather slow in 
descending the steps on that occasion, Alice gave me a push 
which landed me at the foot quicker than either she or I ex- 
- pected and I entered into the house screaming for' 1 all I was 
worth. Freddy was very wrath about this treatment. He was 
always so kind to and thoughtful of me himself. Although he 
invariably led me into mischief, and I certainly was always 
willing to be led, whatever the wrong it was always I who got 
the punishment Not till later on in years did it occur to me 
that this was an injustice and that Fred was also to blame and 
should share some of the smacks, too. He did not dare in those 
days say anything, but he thought lots. 

Now a word about Alice. There were eight of us and it 
was she who had the care of us all. From the time that she was 
able to carry a baby around she was the one who did it. When 
I, the eighth, arrived in this most weary, hard, cruel, but beautiful 
world, she was'only twelve years old. What responsibilities on 
her young,shoulders! Is it a wonder that she grew rather hard 
and,-in some ways, rough and unfeeling? I was to her nothing 
but an unattractive child no'doubt, but she did what she thought 
was for my good and the life that we were leading was wild; in 
fact, we were literally running wild when we should have been 
held in check. However, that may be, I was afraid of Alice to 
say the least bi it. 

My eldest brother, Arthur!; soon found this out, and if he 
found me anywhere where I ought not to be he would hold 
against me the dread threat, “I will tell Alice.” There was not 
a thing that I would do or have done for him in order to keep 
him silent. He was at that time about eleven years of age, 
while I was between six and seven. Fred and I were strictly 
■forbidden to go down to the docks but still we did so sometimes. 
'Arthur on one Occasion found us both there and shouted from 
the cliff that he would tell on us. We were jumping about in 
one of the fishermen’s boats at the time that-we heard the call. 
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The boat was moored to a post in one of the docks and the 
fishermen knew us well and let us do as we liked as long as we 
did not interfere with things. 

At the sound of Arthur’s threatening voice we looked up 
and kneiv that there was trouble ahead of us. Arthur promised 
silence only on condition that I gave him half of whatever 
goodies I got and he wanted. This! had to agree to and it was 
kept up for about six weeks or more. At any rate it seemed to 
me about a century. At last plucking up courage on a certain 
occasion,' having received praise and sweeties for extra good 
conduct, I flatly refused to give up one iota of it, upon which 
Arthur hunted up Alice and told a-Iong story of our disobedience 
on that fatal day when we w'ere caught. I looked at Alice, 
expecting goodness knows what—but she never said one single 
word. She did not even appear to hear what was" being said. 

I felt the joy of a great opening. A new' phase in my life. 
Alice’s silence in that ease meant for me that Arthur’s reign of 
terror was over for ever and a day. 

Arthur was quite a trouble injthe home. He was just about 
as surprised as I was at tlre*cool way that Alice listened to his 
tale of woe. I lookedTft him and my look was half smile and 
hglf defiance. And he understood. I felt like rushing to Alice 
and giving her a smacking kiss, but, instead of that, I managed 
to suppress my pent up feelings and turned to Freddy and 
hugged him instead. 

Arthur was supposed to go to a grammar school in the town 
but he played truant so often in the course of the year it w'as at 
last thought advisable to send him away. My Uncle consented 
finally to take and educate him with his own four sons. Uncle 
Owfin O’Neal, was rector of Cornworthy. He was very strict 
with the boys and if Arthur did not improve under his tutor¬ 
ship—well, he ought to have. He lived with them for three 

It would take too long to go into particulars about Arthur 
and his training. He was continually in disgrace at Uncle’s 
and was blamed for leading the others into mischief, whether 
he was guilty or not. The poor boy died just turned seventeen, 
after leading a merry and thoughtlessiiftfwherever he happened 
to be. Owing to a blow orTtheleg, which he neglected in his 





usual careless way, tuberculosis set in—his leg was amputated— 
then followed lockjaw, and a speedy end. (See lalcr.) 

TREWELLY BECOMES BELLIGERENT 
Here let me say a few words about Trewellcy.' It may 
safely be said that we two children were his worst enemies. His 
beautiful golden ripe corn was too near our back-premises for 
its safety. 

It was our joy and delight when tired of play to lie down in 
the shade of the swaying corn, safe from an,v intrusion, spending 
most of the time in shelling and eating the beautiful plump 
grain In doing this we had made several pathways and trodden 
down a great deal of grain. Quite a bit of damage had therefore 
been done. Trewelly discovered this on one of his strolls 
around his fields and was furious and made up his mind to catch 
the culprits, and lay in wait to do so. Soon afterwards Ereddy 
and I, not knowing of the danger ahead of us, came marching' 
along as happy as larks and were just comfortably settled down 
when we were both conscious that someone was near Up we 
jumped only to see Trcwelly’s head and shoulders appear in 

“I have caught jou. You little devils. I will teach you 
to play in my grain. You need a lesson or two and I am just 
the one to give it.” With that, before Fred had time to collect 
his senses, he was grabbed by the arm, pulled out of the grain 
and whizzed round and round and receiving a series of kicks 
wherever the old fellow could toe~ I'red most certainly got his 
turn that tin\e. I had never seen him whacked before and never 
again. ■ When Trewelly had got tired of so much exertion he 
flung Fred.aside and then looked around for me. “Come back 
hero,” he shouted. 1 

But, oh! no fear. I itas like Saint Peter, “standing afar 
off,” at a safe distance only- waiting for Freddy’s release to bolt 
After that we preferred to.keep our distance from Trewelly’s 
property, except to sneak a turnip now and again. 

“WEEPING MAY ENDURE FOR THE NIGHT, BUT 
JOY COMETH IN THE MORNINQ” 

Dear Mother would sometimes spend the afternoon on the 
shore with us and how we did love to have her. \ It was the 
greatest treat. She would sit and watch us have a\real bathe, 
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tvliieh ive did not often do without some grownup was with us. 
On those rare oeeasions a little lunch would also he taken with 
us, after disposing of which we would walk along the edge of 
the shore and pick up the prettiest and most uncommon of the 
shells to put with Mother’s collection at home. Thjs collection 
was no ordinary one, I can assure you It consisted of all sorts 
and sizes and the rarest kinds. (They were always carefully 
washed and put away in a certain drawer as soon as we got 
home. We were allowed to look at them as often as we wished, 
but not take any out for fear of any of the most delicate ones 
getting broken. Some were so very frail an<f delicate. But, 
*>:there!—we did not want to take away any of them, for the,\ 

. were “Mummic's" and that said enough. We would never hurt 
anything of hers whatever it was. . 

She had enough to bear and we were never too young to 
know it. What was the cause of those dreadful headaches 
and sad looks on her lovely face? Ah! what? 

I feel sad at the thought of those days that might have been 
so happy and which we and she had missed. All so beautiful 
around her and yet she so sad within. My Father was an Only 
son, spoilt and petted by his parents on account of his' smartness 
and activity. They gave him the best of education/'and being 
clever he quickly passed all the necessary examinations and 
became a fully fledged attorney at an early age. /Il^-tSmnde 
money easily and s|>ent it as freely. 

He was heart free until the occasion on which, at a military 
ball, he met Miss Fredrica Nepean. Miss Nepean was the 
daughter of Captain Nepean of the Royal Navy and cousin of 
the present Sir Molyneux Nepean,'Baronet, of Loder’s Court, 
Bridport. 

Being o’ne of a small family of three, two daughters and a 
son, my Mother’s life as a girl had been one of pleasure and free 
of care. When her Father’s ship was in dock he used ,to like 
his family to come on board and there they would have all 
kinds of gaiety and would entertain freely. Many were the 
admirers Mother had in those happy days. She was beautiful 
and with the sweetest of dispositions.- Owing to this kind of 
life Mother had learnt to do nothing in the way of housekeeping. 
In fact in those days it was considered common and altogether 
out of place for any gentlewoman to do anything but embroider 
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in the newest stitch or to be proficient in the latest artistic fads. 
More is the pity that such a state of affairs did exist, but such 
was the case. . Therefore when poverty knocked at her door a 
few years later poor Mother was quite unequal to the task 
before her of cutting down expenses and' making a Rule do 
for a great deal. & 

For a short time after her marriage everything went swim¬ 
mingly. Father being a keen speculator and clevef-. lawyer 
and well known in the south of England, had mnny irons in the 
fire Some turned out well, others failed. So much so thgt on 
speculating in iome mines in Wales he came utterly to grief. 
He bore this loss badly, went to. court about the ifiatter and 
lost his case after a trial which lasted about a twelvem§nth. 
He then came to Hayle, in Cornwall,.and started in hie profession 
once more., Had it not been for these losses in W-ales^Father’s 
life would probably have been very different, bflt he lost heart 
in his work and profession and never'really regained interest. 

By that time Mother had four children, but was totally 
unfit and unused to work of any kind, which did not help matters 
in any way. Thcy^ got on somehow however^and had Father 
only stuck sttictly to his business at all times, things would 
have rallied as clients and work for him were alw;ays plentiful, 
but his healthy was- not always fit for the work which he had to 
do so things got more and more behind. 

Father was a fine, big man—kind and good tempered. 
It was always his wish that we children should be kept in the 
nursery when he was 'home from the office. For that reason 
we did not get .to know him as well as we should have. 

On hearing Father’s knock at the door “You had better 
run aw'ay,” -Motlier would say, and we would immediately go, 
being trained that wayT Oiir meals were brought to us from the 
dining room, sometimes very plentiful and sometimes not. 
Nearly every night Mummie would come and read us the prayers 
except when her head was bad as she used to suffer very much 
from neuralgia. In that case we did without any. Father once 
took to reading the prayers to us and kept it up for ten solid 
months. He must have been feeling extra good during that time. 
We were called into the parlour for the solemn occasion and 
after bidding my parents “Good night.” we quietly walked off 
to bed feeling just a'bit strange without knowing exactly why. 



' \YK AUK CHIEF WITNESSES 

On a certain-da.! while rumbling by the .shore all alone Fred 
and I we noticed a suck thrown up by the sen. There was 
evidently something inside as it bulged out. Freddy turned 
it,over. What was our surprise and amazement to see a tiny 
little foot peeping out of it. 

“Oh! look, ft is a little baby and drowned.’’ 

Sure enough it -was so. There it was a* poor little innocent 
wee babe. Its eyes staring at us as if imploring for mercy. 
What cruel Mother had done this heartleVsNieed. God only,., 
knew! We stood thete dazed, contemplating what-tou-do tfevt. 
when all a sudden others appeared on the scene, although a 
moment before not a soul was visible—at leasts to our knowledge. 

,In.fact within less than’a quarter of an hour, there was a small 
crowd assembled. This hapless wee babe and martyr who 
had been drowned like a kitten without a rag on its little body 
to hide its nudity. . , 

This was one of our special days and ivc were not a little 
excited, you may rest assured of that. We stood listening to 
what the people were saying/eeling at the same time that, as 
!\e had found* the baby it belonged to 4is individually;-but we 
had not the pluck to say so. After due consultation the percale 
"left taking the baby with them and after an inquest Freddy 
and I got half a crown given to us as being chief witnesses in- 
the .case. Just fancy. What a fortune. We who had never 
had a sum of such value in our hands before. Halt a crown—a 
rare fortune indeed to our small minds and all at once. We 
both thought it best to pass the vast sum over to Murnmie to 
keep for us which she did, promising'to let us have a penny at a 
time whenever We wanted it. That was the starting of our 
bank- Never did wi venture to ask for one of those precious 
pennies- or halfpennies without very eardf ul^und deliberate 
consideration. It was so very necessary to make it last as there 
would be.no more coming, at least nothing more in view that 
we knew of, but we did long for -a few sweeties sometimes so 
badly, especially so on wet days, wh'ep there was absolutely 
nothing else to think about and so little to play with ’in the 
house and we were not allowed to go in any rooms in the other, 
part of the house so we found it very dreary sometimes. At, 

■ J- ' ' ' 
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such times we thought of sweets, Mummie and our pennies. 
Wc never got a refusal. Wc kept no account of what we spent 
but our filnd was never exhausted. Wasn’t that strange? 
Whnt a big percentage Mother must have giyen us and what a 
splendid investment we must have made. We wohld ask 
sometimes if there were still any pennies left and the answer 
was always, "Yes.” 

Dear little Mother. \ There is no doubt, now that I knosv 
' and understand so much about things. I also know there were 
times in those days when she must have found it hard enough 
to get us one of those pennies when it was called for. She 
always did manage it.though true to her dear self and us. 

I look upon those days as happy days. Were we not 
together wrapped up in each other, knowing no sin or temptation 
but our own little childish peccadillcestjgf 'no account, though 
mighty in our tru n small minds? ’Tirere' was nothing really 
to worry us just then. Wc were-'-well,, happy and together. 
What more did we require? For a short time during- the day 
we now attended a day school ndt far from our home, kept by 
a sailor’s widow. She also kept a small supply of sweets and'a 
few groceries just to make a living. It was usually there where 
wc spent our precious pennies.' Fred soon learnt all this poor 
woman could teach him, as he began to correct her on her own 
learning so it was thought “advisable for him to go to another 
school as soon as it could be arranged. 

I AM IN SLIGHT DIFFICULTIES 

While playing with the fire one day when we were alone I 
dropped a hot coal on the bare skin of my leg. The burn got 
so very red and inflamed for want of proper attention and 
knowing it was forbidden strictly ever to play with the fire We 
kept the secret to ourselves until the wound got so bad I could 
hardly walk or play. Sitting on a log in the garden one day, 
both Fred and I, feeling very batfabout it, I was on the point 
of crying out with the pain, when Freddy said, “Mind you.do, 
not tell anybody about it, it will soon be well again. ” 

“No; I won’t—indeed, I won t, as long as I can help it and 
keep from crying. It is-so hard not to cry, m-y leg does hurt 
so I can hardly bear it.” 



Just tlion, ns nc were speaking nboiU this, on turning our 
heud tounrijs the house, we saw Mother and Alice talking to¬ 
gether and looking towards fts'. We felt sure that they knew 
that something was wrong and that they were going to call 
us in so at the usual call, “ConuTinto the house, you children,” 
we knew that it was nlf up. I limped in and the tears'forced 
themselves to jny eyes in spite' of vain efforts to keep them 
hack. It was utterly impossible for me to walk without a 
limp iflueh Jess without showing that I was in pain. And so 
everything was found out in spite of ourselves. 

Mother was terribly .shocked when she saw -the^condition 
of the calf of my leg and was on the verge of fainting at the 
sight. % She could by no means understand how or why we had 
kept the state of affairs to ourselves’and showed how very hurt 
she was about our having done so. 

There was no scolding on that occasion. My leg was care¬ 
fully bathed and some soothing applications applied which re¬ 
lieved mi; very much and a few days the sore soon began to 
heal. 

I often w onder now, why we were afraid to tell certain things 
that happened and cannot yet explain it except that^we were 
not encouraged enough to, confide in our parents or our elders 
.and also were left so much to ourselves.. I see that now though 
'at that time I did not notice or understand. It is a pity tjiat 
such was the ease. 


ARTHUR GETS HURT 

It was the afternoon of a dull weekday in the early winter. 
Several steamers were in the harbour, ready to sail. An im¬ 
portant function was taking place—that of the launching of 
u new up-to-date Lifeboat of unusual size and there were crowds 
around to watch the ( lovely boat glide into the ocean. One 
could Jiear the rumble of the iron trolleys shipping coal, the 
clank of the mason’s trowel and the quick beat of the riveter’s 
hammer—the usual-dreary noises of the work-a-day world in 
the dockyard. Arthur was having a lively time barefooted, 
and jumping in and out of one of the boats when he stepped on 
a nail which ran someway into the tender flesh of his foot. 
It was goto'out with some difficulty. Then the blood came 






'V streaming out of the wound. The poor-hoy ' walked home 
^^•withiuiit arty aid from anyone leaving red footmarks wherever 
his footToii?S»ed^the ground. By the time he reached home he 
was just about fumSflrgUtom loss of blood. When iny Father 
saw the condition of the boy*S-f«Qthe was quite wrath at those 
people who were around and sawWrthur start off wajking 
home without even tying up the foot' toStop^Jdie blcejing. 
It certainly showed a great lack of humanity. 

Arthur wns.a naughty boy and full of tricks, such as kicking-, 
at the door during family worship, so that we could.not hear 
f a word of what was being said—stealing money out of Father’s 
pockets—hammering at our neighbours' doors and then making 
a bolt, and such like bad ways of which I could narrate many 
anecdotes. Still he was not at heart really a bad boy and so on 
the occasion related above when he hurt his foot so badly some 
sort of sympathy was due to him. He was only eleven and needed 
the most careful of training. Hard .“Words were of no avail 
or harsh treatment cither, but speak a few kind and tender 
words to him and his true feelings would be touched'immediately 
„ “ and tears would spring to his eyes. Then it was possible to get 
any promise from him of amendment. He did not always 
keep his promises but wheil h'e made them he always meant 
to keep his word but very easily forgot when any temptation 
came his way as many of us are apt to do—e'ven the very best 


LAUNCHING OF ANOTHER LIFEBOAT 

Cliff Terrace, where we lived, stood-on a hill and overlooked 
the town. "There was a sloping,plantation in front'of our house 
where we were often allowed to sit and watch what was going on 

On the occasion of the launching of another Lifeboat 
Fred and I were nicely cleaned for the event and were told’by 
Alice that we were on no account to go away after everything 
was over but coroe straight in before we soiled, our clothes. 
We intended to do so. Unfortunately, however, some children 
we knew well came talking to us and ended by enticing us to 
come.liome with them. Their home was in the same terrace and 
not far up. " Alice was not in sight So off we went, nothing 
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loath. These chihlrm seemed able to do jusl us they liked. 
’I'liey took us up to their parents’ bedroom and there we had the 
lime of our 1 lives building houses on the bed with the sheets 
and blankets, etc.,' all of which was quite neq to Frcd and me. 

We quite forgot about home, Alice, dinner or anything else iu 
our enjoyment of the frolic. No one-interfered with us and we 
were in the midst of this wild time when a servant girl came to 
the door saying Alice was at the gate and said that “Genie” 
was to come home* Genie, mind you, not Freddy. I dare not 
refuse to go but did so sqinewhat reluctantly. On reaching the 
gate I received for my pains such a sound’bux on the cars I 
almost feel it to this day. I reeled forward and almost fell ,with 
the shock. » ’ - - 

It was then for the first time the factcame to my senses 
■sihat there was no justice in the treatment that I was getting. 
Freddy had taken me there and he was Left to enjoy himself 
while I was marched home with a smarting ear. I entered the 
house sobbihg quietly but bitterly, felt more "or less sulky for 
the remainder of the afternoon until my brother returned, then 
my feelings were revived Later on in years Fred remembered 
these things when I had almost allowed them to slip my memory 
and he even now refers to the day in which he threw off Alice’s „ 
yoke, standing on the top of the stairs with a broom and threaten¬ 
ing or otherwise daring her to come up. ‘ She didn’t either, 
which scored many points to him. Nevertheless Alice ruled 
over us whenever she could and was the only one who did so. 
Mother was always so sweet tempered site hated to piake life 
harder to us than was- necessarv. 

- V ' T- ‘ 

Mother always said, “Now—Mind and don’t wdf-ry the", 
children They will have worries enough by and bye.” God i 
only knows we have had too, each ip. our- ow:n>«ay- ., "v ,, 

The next girl to Alice was Ada who spent little of her time- 
with the family as far back as I can remember. She knew very 
little of the life we led in Cornwall she being educated in a 
boarding school in Devonshire and only came home, for short 
visits to spend-her holidays when money could be spared for the 
journey home which was about once a year. She was always - 
highly nervous and Mother used to consider her “the delicate 
one.” She got every change and luxury that ouj- means would 



allow. Ada was, however, a .good' girl and quite religiously 
inclined at all times: Later on in years when We_ had all 
left our home in Cornwall and were then Jiving ip'London 
especially she could hardly, pass any place where a service 

-w as- being held—no.matter what.denomination—withbuU' 

wanting to go: in. She also .wanted , to -drag me in too, , 
hut it happened then' that my spirit was , willing hu! 
my mind weak—so I would, make '‘sundry excuses and 
pass oit .with a promise to attend on' another occasion. But 
Ada got even with me When we got into our bedroom for then 
she would read me a long chapter out of the Bible while-I was 
undressing and then tell me to pick out n verse of what she 
had been rending and think of it after I was in bed which oh 
course I did to the best of my ability and naturally enough 
dropped off to sleep in the attempt. Ada, bless her heart! was 
kneeling at.-bet prayers when I had already reached the land of 
Nod and it seemed hours when I came l)kck to dear old Earthy 
again and Ada. was still missing as my bed companion. I 
woidd then look up to see where she was, and lo and behold 
there she was still on her knbes in the same old place. “What 
are you doing, Ada? Are yoli asleep or forgottcrl your place?’C 
“Oh, dear! I wjsh you would not speak to me, I have forgotten 
now what I was going t/> say.’ . 

"Well, never mind-now, Ada. leave it till fomorrow and 
come to bed/’ 

’’'•Ada "’as 'more anxious.about her soul in those days than 
she is now. She has given up apparently the worrying part 
of her faith and settled down into the more peaceful and blessed¬ 
ness of this faith—trusting for the true- and right guidance in , 
all things to the Lord of Mercy and of Might. . 

M.hcn'just'a-baby in lortg clothes, when fast asleep in my 
. cradle and Mother and the nurse both away, Ada picked me 
up and ran out into the' garden with.me, Arthur, quite a little 
boy at that time was running around at play, suddenly picked 
up a piece of broken cfockery and threw it up into the air and, 
as luck would have it, it landed right on my face above the left 
eye stunning me completely. Ada was so terrified at the streams 
of blood running all over my face she rushed back, to the house 
and put me back into the cradle again. Bv that time the 
\ 
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•nurse had relumed but was too frightened and inexperienced to 
dare to do the least thing to stop the b.leeding—so when Mother 
returned some time afterwards and found me aslgep with the 
blood dried all. over my face. It made her feel quite ill as 
the siffhl of blood always made her feel faint and otherwise queer. 
However a wash and a change of clothes, my appearance was 
very much improved and the only difference was a scar over 
the left eye which.remains to this day and is often a subject 

'Arthur was the next in the family,'about whom I have 
already spoken. Then two more little girls who died before . 
my birth whose names were Charlotte and Louisa. Then 
came. Robert, itobert was the one, after Alice’s heart. She 
just adored him' for. some reason or other. Most likely on 
account of his good looks as most certainly he heat us all in loAks. 
.So Alice used to carry this baby about in her arms when he 
was a great deal too heavy for' her,. Nothing was too much 
trouble when it was Robert who needed attention. Alice 
would amuse him, feed him, sing to him—pet him, and what 
do you think? kiss him, just fancy! He was certainly a most 
privileged baby to bg 'so favored. He returned .her kindness 
to him later on when a thriving lawyer himself out in Cape , 
Colony. Every Christmas would bring a nice sum of money 
to her, from him which he never forgot to send. , . ’ 

Robert was educated in Christ’s Hospital Bluecoat School, 
London Entering this school at the early age of seven he 
stayed there until lie was fifteen, then went to South Africa, 
-where with the exception of a visit.once to England he has 
lived ever since with' his wife and only daughter-. If Mother 
did happen to have a pet in the family it was certainly also 
Robert. He looked so. nice in his Bluecoat attire she could' 
not help feeling proud of 'him and later on he did so well in all 
ways—v As so much smarter than.any of the nest of us she would 
Have hadmore cause than ever in being proud of-him, had she 
lived. 1 \ 1 | - 

, People used to say-to Mother sometimes, “.Mrs. Hearle, 
v'pu will never, want while you have a son like that?” 

-We saw M>'\very little of this brother—Fred and I. dOn r 
account of .that we were almost strangers when we did happen ' 
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to meet ugnin during the Christmas holidays. Fred wns always 
to the front to help me in time of trouble while Robert was 
always away so that our lives drifted apart more and more as 
years rolled on: " 

Alice Jikcd me to comb her hair sometimes and would 
keep me at it for tbo long at a time and -when I began to get' 
tired of the job I would get careless and get the hair all tangled 
around the comb and so tangled up it wus impossible for me 
to get the comb out again. Then Fred would come to the 
rescue and without Alice knowing about it he would untangle' 
the mcssjind so sa\e me several sriiaeks. He would also pro¬ 
tect me from the mice as I was so afraid of them. He would 
stand at the foot of the bed and stamp his feet as hard as he could 
and shout, “Get away. ' You dare frighten my little sister." 

Then of course a silence would follow and we'would both drop 
off to sleep before the racket started again. Never once do I 
remember Freddy speaking ciossly to me lie,was always 
kinder to me than ariyonc else. 

In after years when we had been separated for some length 
of time, other friends w ere just as kind, but then I was older and J 
it.is when we are little, especially' that we need sympathy and 7 
kindness and love iso much—all of which to us seemed so rare 
an article—und if it had riot been that Fred and I were so 
much to each other in those early days there would have been 
nothing worth writing about for the same conditions would 
never have existed. 

FREDDY fcOES AWAY TO SCHOOL 
“Everything has a stopping place, but time.” 

Now comes my first real trouble of any consequence. 

I am going to lose my brother arid playmate, Freddy is going 
' away to school and this is our last day together in Hayle, 
Cornwall. Thin a series of changes all round. This unknown 
peril of changes and consequent misery is most terrifying.- . It .1 
is only human .when one is in misery to take a certain satis¬ 
faction in knowing that misfortune is not a personal monopoly. 

When Freddy first found out that he was destined to go 
away and mix with other boys both bigger and, stronger than 
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himself he felt—with me—that there Was trouble ahead for both 
of us for Alice and I were to be left nil alone with Papa nnd 
what would happen then? Mummic was to take Fred away to 
school and would not be back for two or three weeks. 

Once morcthc'repetition. ‘‘Weeping may endure for the 
^rdfjhl-'but joy comcth in the morning.’' 

‘ When we saw the nice new suit of clothes spread on the 
bed for Fred—light grey ones—fitting him to a nicety our 
delight knew no bounds. We had both been moving in a garden 
of dreams—making fresh plans as the days went by, and we 
knew that there were changes to take place, but we were wide 
awake now and the very day had arrived when we were to 
part and Freddy was to go and leave me behind. -■ ■■ 

There lay his clothes ready to put on and his few little 
worldly possessions packed away to take with .him and he was 
to be left with a lot of strange hoys. At the thought it was 
hard to suppress a cry but according to my nature and general 
habit I veiled my trouble with smiles rather than show the dgonv 
.of my heart in tears when Freddy was looking'so brave. 

He was beginning to realise the importance of the move and 
’j».stood opening and shutting his new penknife with a look of 
tremendous importance and he passed me over some sweets 
which he had loose in his pocket and also gavcf'me a new' lead 
pencil to draw with when he was gone. He didn t know how 
long he would be gone but I must ask Mamma. Perhaps she’ 
would know. ■'«' - 1 

We went to the station and saw them off without anj Cora-^ 
motipnAand when Alice and I turned away after the departure 
of the train I felt as if all the life and light of ray being had 
been carriedsaway in that train. I was left desolate. I walked 
home by the: side of Alice only a little girl of eight but weighted 
"down with grief as might be a woman of mature years, com¬ 
pletely dost and alone as far as true fellowship was 'concerned. 
Still I did not cry or say one word. What was the use? I 
had to bear it. Alice seemed lonely, too, at that time. When 
we got home we had tea together without wasting many words, - 
each wrapped up in our own thoughts. I feel sure that Alfce 
was lonely, and very much so, too—as she did not say one word 
about my going to bed when bedtiftle came, but we sat up late. 




Eleven o’clock came and still we were up. I realized at length 
that we-were waiting up till Papa came home. Though I was 
not told that much it/was quite easy to understand the reason 
fjfdt. I was better Company than none so she allowed me to 
* stay with her, at which I felt rather flattered if the truth’ be . 
known, though sleep was getting the better of me rather in 
in spite of myself. 

At last the frbpt door opened and Father came in, passed 
our door and walked straight upstairs without uttering one 
word. Such was oyr first night alone, We were simply ignored. 
Then we also retired. The next, few days were passed without 
any moment worth recording. Being left to find my own 
,'fcC' amusements I did not go far away from the house unless Alice 
wqp with me. We were probably brought more together in 
those days being dependent on one another more or less. It 
must have made,quite a difference in our affections towards 
one another. I rather think it did. 

Notice soon came that Mother was not to return yet for 
some time; also that Alice was to follow her up. 

A home was found for-'me with two old maids who kept a 
day school for little ones. Our furniture was sold and the home 
given up. On the day of the sale I was allowed to go and see 
• what was going on and almost wept when Mother’s precious 
collection of shells were handed'oyef to some strangers who 
would not value them in the least. . -Some kind ladies seeing me 
standing there, bought some little things which they knew were ^ 
of more value to us than to anyone else and came over and, 
gave them back'to me which surprised me very much. • I kepT" 
these things till I met Mummic again and that was quite a long 
. time after the sule. It was a wonder, too, as I made frequent 
moves after leaving Cornwall, yet'l^ managed to. keep them 
together somehow-. 

I must have stayed with these old ladies several months, 
but not as a pupil as this was only an infant’s school, so naturally 
' being with these old people soemuch drove me to seek my old 
haunts. The sea was handy and I loved freedom—big spaces. 
We had loved the sea because it was free' to everybody. No, 
one owned it as it were. We were free to come and free to go. 
We being children of Nature's rearing, its tempests soothed us. 
The grandeur of the tumbling, foaming waves, fascinated us 



to a degree, and for long hours at a time, when Fred and I were 
together, we would sit on the eliffs watching and drinking in 
beauties which even at that early age we somehow understood. 
The sea gulls flying ovcih'ead during a storm regarded us as 
-friends. They had no fear of us, as we were not in the habit 
of robbing their nests, but circled around us uttering sharp 
and shrill cries almost touching us as they floated to and fro— 
all of which made it the more fascinating to us. How I missed 
Freddy! God only knew! I would wander about alone or 
look'.out of my bedroom window watching othet children play 
jin, tly! streets not earing to join in their games. We had always 
been taught to keep to ourselves and so it did not occur to me 
to irfnke friends in that wav. 

ON THE UOAD TO LONDON 

Notice came one morning for me to ljjave Cornwall The 
others having all left and our home broken up I left without 
any regrets. Never having been on board a train in my life 
before to my own recollection, it seemed quite a novelty. My 
Father escorted me to the station and kissed me “Good-bye,” 
saying as the train moved away, “There goes the last of them.” 
If such a young child may be a judge of such things I should 
say he looked sad and sorry. However that may be, I never 
saw my Father again, although he lived until 1 became of age 
during my stay in France. Alice and Fred were the only ones 
wlio ever returned again'to Hayle after leaving the first time. 
From the day that I left Hayle Father ceased to provide for us 
in any way whatever. 

I sat in a carriage with a dilapidated but otherwise precious 
doll j»y my side during the first hour or so of the journey, busy 
in watching the movements and talk of the other passengers. 
The doll in question should never have been allowed away 
from the house. Her hair was straggly and matted and the 
face very much the worse for Wear, the enamel peeling off in 
places and one eyn bulged in somewhat making her look anything 
but pTetty. . Her dress was also anything but clean rind rather 
scant, but still it was a covering to her otherwise nude condition. 
Why the old ladies permitted me to carry away this odd looking 
doll on such an important journey it is hard to explain but I 
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never dreamt of leaving without Dollie, so J ( suppdse when it 
was noticed that I was carrying her away they did„not like to 
make any objections foi fear of trouble. These old ladies were 
nlrendy exceedingly concerned about my taking this long journey 
by myself. After due consideration they thought it wiser to* 
sew a large placard on • the front of my dress as if I were a parcel 
of goods: 

"MISS GERALDINE HEARLE, 

“PASSENGER TO VICTORIA STATION—LONDON. 

“TO HE MET BY HER STSTER.” 

Everyone who came to our carriage took a look first at ine, 
then.,at the -notice and then passed on. This seemed funny 
at first but I soon became quite accustomed to it and finally 
expected it. Darkness soon set in and it became impossible 
to see out of the window.' Having no idea whatever what 
plans had been made about the night and getting dreadfully 
sleepy and tired about eleven o’clock 1 was nearly asleep when 
at one "of the stations I fancied I heard someone say, “Is there a 
little girl here by the name of Geraldine Ilearle?’’ 1 immediately 
jumped up and said, “Here she is..” * 

A fine looking man in buttons stood before me and said, “ Oh! 
Then you are to come with me. Miss; I have been senCfor you. ’/ 
Grabbing the doll I allowed myself to be lifted out of the train., 
“Can you walk a little way? It is not far to the house,” said 
Buttons. I take his hand with all confidence not knowing why 
or where we were going. The man said, “Come,.” and I went, 
nothing loath. After about three minutes’ walk a large building 
came in view—lighted up from top to bottom. It'looked quite 
fairylike and_ beautiful and as we approached nearer, figures 
could be seen moving about on the verandah of the second story. 
When vp got near enough to hear what, was being said a lady’s 
voice called out," Was she there, James?” “Yes, Ma’am, she is 
here!” All this hapjmned in a very short time and then I 
found myself walking up some lovely carpeted stairs to. some 
room above and enter a big drawing room where there were 
some ladies sitting around. One or tw’o arose as I entered 
seemingly quite struck at my untidy appearance. 

-I must here explain that my head had been more outside of 
the window than inside during the most part of the journey so 




my liair was also in a mass of tangle, all of which wns quite 
/-yanilv was never one of my failings, espe- 
s—so there 1 stood before these ladies, quite 
l my appearance—answering questions as 
ne. “Was I tired or hungry?” “Would I 
to bed or stay up a little while?” 

■epv to care to eat I preferred to go to bed, 
bell was then rung, a young girl appeared 
> was told'to put-toe to bed. Following this 
;ht of stairs she took me into a room where 
s bed in the centre of it. 


I MEET RELATIONS 

:cp in there?” I asked almost fearfully at 
the whole thing “Will you sleep with me? 
all be lost in that big bed. It is a great deal 

deed 1 must not. "She smiled and began to 
iv clothes, at which ) protested saying that 
off myself. “Won't you let me hel^you, 
un do it myself,” I protested; but finally,let 
bools as there was a knot in'the lace .which 
every well. * 

softness of this feather bed kept me awake 
1 tossed nI/out considerably, until utterly 
; dropped off into a sound sleep and did not 
c into the room early the next morning and 
saying," Come, little girl. It is time to get 
avc to catch the train which will soon be 
and rubbed by eyes and said, “What train? 
what did you say you wanted me to : do?,” 
t me dress you quickly. Miss, or you will be 
remember now. You put me to btd didn’t 
t j 

-re hurriedly slipped on without any protests, 
too tired to make the least objection aboul 
ace washed and hair neatly brushed, I was 
ic dininc room, still but half awake and tottcrv 
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There were only two Indies present that morning nnd they were 
’complete strangers to me. It wns not till some years nftcr that 
I found out who these relations really were. 

I leave myself sitting at breakfast on that particular morn¬ 
ing and launch off the subject in order to explain how it wns I 
got into that particular house on my way to London. 

My mother was beside herself with worry trying to arrange 
how I was to be brought up to London and join my sisters, 
who were both in an excellent school, of which more, further on, 
and to avoid the expanse of fetching me nnd a night journey 
being unavoidable sh4 wrote to her married sister who usually 
lived in Devonshire/ but had moved for the summer to the' 
town of —— and rented a large residence near the station for 
a few months. My/Mother had,written and asked them to meet 
the train and put me up for the’night sending me on the next 
day. It was their footman who had cortie to-fctch me. Thesje 
relations got me up early in the morning beforcbj wns half 
awake and shipped me off before I was even awake enough to 
eat any breakfast or hardly notice my surrounding's. One 
lady happened to be present on the night of my arrival with 
whom I stayed a few months latdr on in my life and it was 
she who then told me all the particulars of that night of which 
I was not acquainted. ' / 

She had begged and impjored her sister-in-law, my Aunt 
Georgina, to keep me for a little while if only till the following 
morning, but she sleadfastly/refused because of my being so 
ropgh and untidy They had no idea of trying to make me a 
little more presentable. They might just as well have left 
me to stay the night iD the train for I could have rested just 
as well if not better. This poor, neglected, homeless and 
motherless little girl was sent on without word of sympathy 

The lady who spoke so pleadingly in my favour was child¬ 
less and, as she told me afterwards, longed to take me in her 
arms dirt and all and claim me as her own. Just a wash and 
clean up w’ould have done wonders and a little clean dress, but— 
No. They were afraid lest they should be asked to do more. 
They had their own children to do for and besides that, they 
had already Arthur who was bqing taiight with their own boys 
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and he was trouble enough. Of course,, they couldn’t keep this 
child one night longer than was necessary tmd Fredricn did 
not expect'them to either. . , 

Such alts the verdict and I m.us roused early the next morn-, 
ing to go. My kind friend and childless motlfcr waji one of 
those’ up early to see me once more. On leaving she ventured, 
lo pul her face lo mine and give 5 me a tender and motherly 
caress, sa.iing “Omodohyc, dear. 1 am afraid you are very 
lired.” "Oh! no, not non. 1 am, going to see Mamma soon. 

I haven't seen her for sugh a long time an"d so the train musn’t 
go without me. 1' like the train. It is such fun-looking out 
of the window. \o one minds what I do a hit. Where is my 
doll? She must come, too.” * 

Mrs Lucas .squeezed lay hand and kissed me once more, 
saying. "Poor little soul." J didn’t know why as'I diti not 
feel poor in the least Far from it as I had all that was needful, 
except. Mamma ami I was going to her There Wag no doubt 
that I must haic looked a strange little^heing with the large 
placard sewn on the front of my dress and in addition to that 
there-was the dilapidated doll. Hut all of theselhings could have 
been remedied. 

Aunt Georgina was getting fidgetty as the time approached 
for me"to go it was plain enough sto see, while Mrs. Lucas looked 
sorry as She. watched my shabby little coat being hurriedly 
placed on my shoulders. Wide awake now and seizing the 
doll J made towards the door where stood the handsome man 
with the buttons who fetched me the night before. Willingly 
and almost joyfully I reached out once.more and took hold of 
James' hand, feeling a sort of delight and relief in being able 
to lease this household of pride and restraint behind me. Mrs. 
Lucas was- the only one who brightened the spot. This feeling 
of being where one shouldn’t be was deep within me. Mrs. 
Lucas had troubles of'her own and many of’them. My story 
may refer to her again later on .as we. were destined "to meet 
again. 

JOtRXEY TO LOXDOX OONTINIHSD 

Janies and I trotted on towards the station. My tongue 
now ,Iet loose as the beautiful and freedom of the outside air 






made itself felt. Flowers in abundance on both sides of the 
walk filled one full of rapture. Birds twittering in the trees 
by way of encouragement, I literally screamed with delight. 
It was all so beautiful and pure. No wonder my Aunt had 
chosen this lovely spot by way of a change. 

“Look, Miss. See that squirrel?’’ “Where? Yes, I'sec 
now. What a funny little thing. I have never seen one like 
it before. Are there lots' of them- here? Do you think I could 
catch one and take it with me? It would be so nice to have 

“Oh, no. Miss; they ary too sharp to catch, they let you 
get quite close and then jump away. ’’ 

All ,foo soon we were at the station and the train arrived 
almost as soon as we got there. After being lifted in )>y James, 
off we went, Dollie and I once more. She was put on the sept 
while I poked out my head to see the last of my kind escort 
who watched and waved his hand as" long ns the train was in 
sight. I took out my( one and- ,Only decent handkerchief and, 
waved it to him as I had so often seen people do from the steamers. 
Unfortunately the wind caught and blew it right out of my 
hand and away it went to my grent grjef and consternation 
towards the station again. I saw James turn and pick it up. 
It was one of my Mother’s which' slje had left behind and I 
valued it very much. 

j A GENTLEMAN FRIEND 

Nothing of consequence happened during the journey till 
the afternoon when a gentleman ,-stepped into our carriage 
and sat»down opposite me and the doll, and, soon my restless 
movements attracted his attention, doubtless, and he began 
to speak to me and asked me various questions about where 
I had come from? Where going and why alone, etc.? „A11 of, 
which questions it pleased me only too well to answer as the*, 
time was beginning to drag somewhat and there had been ho 
one to speak to for some time. All those whb got in sopn got 
out again and so no acquaintances had been "made. This 
gentleman loved children and seemed to understand their ways. 
He took me on his knee and listened patiently to my talk, and 
sure enough there was lots to tell. We were intensely amused 


and interested with one another.' Then, lovely to relate, a boy 
came to the carriage selling ripe strawberries The gentleman 
first bought two baskets and when those, were gone he bought 
others. We just had the time of our lives, at least in my opinion 
that is to ‘ay. Being so taken up with my new friend and the 
strawberries Dpflie was fairly forgotten and neglected and lay 
a of oss the seat in a dangerous position. - An old niao came in 
''and squatted-heavily on her poor head without noticing^vhere 
lie had planted himself or earing either. On stirring himself * 
there was poor Dollie’.s face all bulged in oil one side. I grabbed 
hold of her looking angrily at the impassive old man who appeared 
quite unconscious of what had happened. The tears rolled, 
down my face with indignation. Holding Dollie close to my 
side, I sobbed to break my heart. The feeling for my doll was 
genuine and real otherwise it would never have been brought 
away from Cri-nwall. rAll there was left of the family as it were, j 
“\ T obody eared forme and I eared for nobody’’ soVt of business. I 
So there was only Dollie to talk'to, sleep with., ery with, walk ! 
with anil finally,travel with How could I do pther'than love 1 
her? ,.Tust .then she was all the w'orld to me. My friend -tried 1 
to give ine all the consolation that he could. Holding me on 
one knee and, Dollie on the other, he managed to straighten the 
dent in the face by carefullytqneesdng the cheeks together and 
smoothing down the hair a bit. Dollie most certainly did look 
more presentable and like herself. 1 was also promised another 
new doll to “lake her place. Finally the time came „w Jien* my , 
kind friend had to leave me as his journey had comp to an end. 
He had in a wuj prepared me foe this, by saying that he was 
nearing the place where he had to get out and that I should have 
to go on alone, so when the time came for him to get off I was in 
a way not 11 nptepared and although the tears were very near 
Jthe surface I bravtstj. Icept them from-(Overflowing. So we 
kissed and parted, he putting something in my hand as he said, 
“tb buy a new.Dollip with,” which, on inspection, turned <?ut to 
be a gold piece but ilsjvahfe was unknown to me. However the 
gold piece was not destined to be of any use to me for, on my 
arrival in "London a few hours later, although I knew 'for certain^ 
that this money-bad been given to me it was not on my person 
anywhere to be found..,, , ; 
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The Miss Angovcs had, on my leaying, given me several 
pieces of silver and coppers which had been given to me by 
various ladies who met me on the street at different times. 
These were friends of my mother’s who gave me something “for 
goodies" ns they said. All these were loose in my pocket, but 
the gold piece was “non cnt." I must have peeped at it too 
often and then dropped it. 

On arriving in Eopdop there was the usual bustle and, con¬ 
fusion at the station,, but Alice soon discovered me add without 
salutntion ofany'kind took my hand and pushed her way through 
~t)ie crowd^to the nearest waiting room where she-could wash my 
face and tidy my hair a bit. Then she hailed a cab, promising me 
another clean up when we got to our destination. . • 

Once in the cab, Alice noticed the doll apparently for the 
first time. “Good gracio.us. Genie,-you cannot take that hideous 
old doll to the house wjicre we are going," she cried,'looking 
out of the^vindow, half intending to throw ityTnit. But as 
it would be impossible to do so without somebody seeing her, she- 
looked around for a place to hide it, and lifting up, the curtain 
around the seat, she pushed it out of sight, saying, “Now, mind 
you, leave it there.’,’ The old feeling Of -fear doming back to me 
■as Alice ordered me around prevented my saying a-word “Your* 
.hair is awful. I shall outfit gll off before you-go to -bed tonight 
and not let tile others see you before it is done either.” 

My good,spirits left me. I, felt flat grid depressed. The 
su’mc old.thing! If my dress arid hair is wrong it is not my fault. 
>Vhy don’t the people-fix me u.p sight. I just wear the clothes’ 
that are given-to me to put on without a murmur whatever they 
mtfy be, never questioning anything about -them. It is hard ' 
to satisfy .-people in this world. If a person, fis too vain .about 
their appearance, that is,-wrong too. Dress’wds never one ,of 
- my failings. - There is enough trouble without*that. I felt 
"consolation in the thought that maybe the cabman had a little 
girl at* home -who -might be glad of Pollie. “Good thought! 
Splendid!” My thoughts arc fco.myself, pot aloud. It did not 
occur to'me to inquire us. to where we were going. No doubt 
Alice knew. Will -Mother be there? I began' to be doubtful 
about seeing her at all. Everything seemed, strange and iin r 
certain. At last the calrman stopped at a large house with a* 
garden in front and iron railings and stone steps leading up to 
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tlic front door. Alice got out first, then hnndc(|| me out. We 
' ran up the steps and were both just disappearing inside when the 
cabman called out to me, “Wait, Missie, hero is £pur doll.” 

AT CLIFTON* HOUSE 

lie met,me half-way up’the.steps and handed my old dear 
to me. ■’Oh, joy! I had got her hack again once more. Alice 
stood looking as black as 'thunder but did not say a word—she 
couldn’t. 

Nobody met us at the door and Alice took me up the stairs, 
■e\fderttlj to her own room, and immediately began the hair 
cutting and cleaning process, which lasted longer than I care to 
say. Twice someone knocked at the door to ask if we were ready 
to have some tea. but'Alice refused to go “Till she hod finished.” 
It was a long time since 1 had hud anything to eat and I was 
\ery hungry. . ^ 

The house in which I found myself, turned out to be a young 
Ladies' Finishing School. No girls under fifteen-were admitted 

-•to girls-finishing their education. It was only as a great favor > 
that the lady principal. Miss Heathcoat, had consented to my 
remaining there for a few months, under rhy sister’s -care,’ until 
my mother had been able to make further arrangements about 
me Alice wits ty-take the entire charge of-me, on to giving 
/ fne a reading lesson daily.- ^lie took great pleasure in my, appear- . 
anee, .curling .my-lrefraettir,^ locks and fi\ing°me up generally,' 
‘-to’her own satisfaction. Those curls used to annoy "me Very 
much. When twisted up in curl papers at night, they would 
• sometimes keep me awake, fjcjmeAvOuld be. as hard-ns pebbles! 
By constant tugging at these offenders .one,"or two would get 
-loosened and come undone altogether. Alice used to he angry, 
when this occurred and do, thcm up again, scolding all the,time. 
One night these stiff curls were worse’ than usual. It was im¬ 
possible to lay my head comfortably on the pillow. Trying all 
kinds of ways to get cake and failing to do so, I got desperate and ' 
dragged out two'of the,ones which offended me the most. Sobn 
after this Alice came up to bed and discovering the loosened 
Curls immediately-on entering the room she yanked me out of 
bed. Although I feigned to be sound asleep, I fajled to deceivc 



my most severe sjster and instructress. I Was pushed into » 
clothes cupboard lyitli just my niglitrObc on and there' had to 
remain for half an hour. It was impossible" to get out as.the 
key was turned on me. There I Stood shivering, breathing not 
. a word until her ladyship thought proper to open the door {ind 
.let me out. The Curl papers were them put in and twisted 
.tighter thnn ever for extra punishments • There was no difficulty 
4>1 getting to sleep after that in spitc°of hard feeling and indigna- 
tioh towards the world in general and Mice in particular. ’My 
hair always had been a trouble to me. There was so much of it, 
masses in fact. My brothers used at one time to call me “Big-a- 
mat,” a, name which stuck to me for quite a time: V 
, . , My Mother gave me a nicer name than- that—a name tha't I 
practically gave to myself,. One day a baby was brought in ’ 
and laid down on the sofa asleep. I heard my Mother say on 
looking down at it “What an innocent little thing shelooks”—' 
and so later on, when noticing the baby I tried to repeat wh'at 
Mother had said. p Pointing to the baby, I said, 5, Ook,' Mum?" 
I ttle inny sin sin.” yVfter.which Mother took to calling me 
“Ifims-in-sin,” and which became.her pet name for me.' I -was 
indced^agiWl- O.find on jt rrivin g in London that Mother was not 

so it was of nousemaking a fuss. I only learned that she .wiis 

quite"a long'way off. 1 ---- - 

I was very happy, and comfortable-at Clifton House; but 
how, long I, stayed there .I am unable to say.. Tlm^girls and 
governesses were exceedingly kind and indulgent.' I-was fondled 
-and petted by-all Without exceptioh, and if , Alice was too strict 
the others “were too lenient, so ' everything went'swimmingly. 

I may fairly'an.d truthfully say that the days spent, in Clifton 
Housewere the happiest of my life., It-was there that-Imade' 
girl fridnds for the first time in ‘my life. Hitherto had been 
my daily companions, my sister? being older and having their 
own ways and friends. 'The friends made in-Clifton House were 
friends for a lifetime in whom I could confide both in my joys 
and my sorrows, a thing quite new and almost mysterious to me. 
Later on when old enough to take my place as a scholar these 
things struck me more vividly.. The girls were so gentle and 
true—no backbiting or unkind ,words.?-We all seemed like one 
Janrily,, sympathizing*--®^ (tfving one another, which mhde r it 




.remarkable. as a community of girls all working for the same 
object—inaniely, the desire to obtain all the knowledge possible 
in the time allotted for our sta,^ im'that particular place.,- • , 
. However, to return to’the days whep Rivas a little child and 
taken into this haven of rest and contentment.' During the class 
hours 1 wrfidd run wild, jn and out of doors, through the pantry 
and kitcherts, grabbing a’handflil-of.Jump sugar-whenever there 
was a chance, into the-green Inhere.',for bunches of grapes when 
, they acre ripe, up and down stairs unmolested, never still for 
one moment and never tired till Alice marched me off to bed for' 
-the night. Xow and again feeling weary of my own company,, 

1 would peep into' a class room,' hoping tp be allowed iii, but 
there was where my,liberty ended. Never by any chance would' 
any of the governesses ’allow me to remain for one moment at a 
time in g. class room during lesson hours, except during drawing- 
lessons. I ivophl- then be'given a pencil and piece of'paper. 

‘ Owing to that, drawing became the recreation which pleased 
me thji most. It became a pleasure of which I never tired, 
especially when my pictures were praised as being somewhat 
correct. ’ Da'ncing was another favorite pastime. The girls 
would-at first take and swing me around the room, but I soon 
got to be able to'keep step„toihe music myself and loved to do ‘ 
. so. There were times when hearing dance music going on after 
I had been put to bed I would cry so much that one of the girls 
would come and dress me,again and take me back with her to 
the ro'Pm where they were having the fun. 

A VISIT TO DE^Ohj^BIRE 

' Alice leaves Clifton House, and as fhere is no one to take 
charge of me I nfixt find myself in Devonshire, but dp not re¬ 
member wh^njhe-refhoval took place or hole — Miss Heathcoat’s 
private residence, near Tiverton, in a place called Bolham, 
where she had a splendid estate, part of which was turned also 
into a'young ladies’ school. In all there were four schools— 
three in London, the gardens of which joined one another and this 
one. in Tiverton,_ which was considered the best and in which 
the choicest pupils were placed. -It was an ideal spot. Cows were 
kept to supply the school with Tovely thick Devonshire cream, 
apple orchards of all sorts and descriptions, from the inferior 
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kinds the servants made the loveliest sparkling cider of whiclr 
the girls were permitted to partake at„ Staged periods. Here I 
grew and thrived, but for bow'Jong I a'm again'unable to -say: 
My life in such a spot was one free of sorrow and restraint.' 
Indeed, there were times when free from any sort of real dis- 
-eipline,' I was naughty and disobedient, and even daring. ' If 
any ope was calling me, and it was against my inclination to go 
in, I would climb up a high tree and perch upon one of the top¬ 
most branches and watch the people moving about below. It was' 
a favorite resort, and sometimes the cat was carried up, too, 
and allowed to’-climb down again when I had got tired of it. 

The housekeeper was a dear, kind lady of large dimensions 
whose tear bottle was.always full and running oyer. At the 
mention of anything the least-bit melancholy those tears would 
flow readily. She was so full of sympathy if anything funny was 
said, this dear old lady was just as ready to laugh immoderately 
as she was to cry about nothing. Her name jvas Mrs. Cross. 

Mrs. Cross, Was for the time being, a mother to me, and I 
treated her as such, and loved her. She had two daughters*who 
took-part in the teaching gf the:scholars. They had been cdu- 
,eatpd in thisjsamc school as tlie^vwcre now teaching and getting 
a salary. There was also a little'sort ( abput my own .age. He was 
my. pjiivmate, but being an ojily son and spoilt, he always, 
wanted his own way, aijd so- we often fell out. Occasionally 
Master Willie would get punished aiyd shut up in his bedroom 
for a time—then my sympathy would be aroused and I would, 
throw applfefup to his window for him to catch which he some¬ 
times managed to do after several .vain attempts On looking 
back on those times I recall the,day when Willie served me a 
very shabby trick. We had disagreed on some small matter* 
when Willie’s temper got- the better of him and he rushed at me - 
' open-fisted to give me a blow', but' I was .ready for him and ran 
-away full speed. Dodging here/ancf there,* Willie, .being the 
fastest, was gaining on me every second. Finally, coming across 
a;shed I rushed in and slipped the latch when inside. Willie^ 
tried to force,the door, but failing in the attempt he tried another 
dodge and fastened me in from t f he outside.-, I was a prisoner, 
safe and sound, until his lordship thought it right to let m e out. 

I was there the whole of the afternoon, and not a soul'camejiear 
me or even missed me till tea time-' The meal was nearly half 
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over when Someone snid, “Well, where is Genie? I have not 
seen her all the afternoon?” All eyes were immediately fixed on 
Willie, who quietly goes on eating, without saying a word. It 
was not till he was actually addressed that he admitted that he 
had shut me up in one of the outhouses. Oh! He was a cruel 
fellow. How could he have been so hard and unfeeling? By the 
time that I wns released 1 had got good and sulky and refused 
to eat anything except to lick off the jam from my bread. Willie 
got a scolding, hut did not care in the least. But it was not the 
same w ith me. I hated Willie for days after and refused to play 
or join in any of his games. But this could not be kept dp for 
ever so I stifled my bad feelings and we became friends once 
more, for a time at any rate. I had made up my blind never to 
speak to him again. 

A boy is so different to a girl There arc so many phases in 
his life. He casLs off skirts at a very early peiiod and drops them 
with contempt. In his own opinion he is then a man and.struts 
about in his short pants with his hands in his pockets with an 
air of importance. In a real sense this is the beginning of his 
manhood. At least he feels so. His curls arc one day ampu¬ 
tated, which gives him a sense of freedom never felt before, 
bach one vh-' meets him makes the same remark, which pleases 
him immensely. “You are quite a man now!” No curls hnd 
new pants.” He shakes himself gleefully in his new tokeh of 
manly strength, and so, he goes on—ever onward—from one lock 
to another in the" world’s onward course—garhes of football, 
cricket, swimming, riding, skating, dancing, all intermingled 
with lessons and education. Finally a professional and partner 
in which the romance never ends. 

A girl’s life has no such variety. Skirts are her abiding 
portion—from long infant’s clothes to her shroud. Her curls, 
uncut and undisturbed, thicken with the years. Nothing for her 
but the long weary way of girlhood—sometimes one of poverty. 
More often than enough, one long run of abstinence, want and 
sacrifice. No future promise of a source or outlet to lift her'out 
of the deep chasm in which she'is involuted. She starts out from 
the beginning on very uncertain feet. The light of heaven plays 
upon us all. Were it not so, our lives would indeed be sad and 
sorrowful. ' . 
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There is oceans of God’s fresh pure air everywhere and not 
denied to anyone. There is also plenty of brightness and merri¬ 
ment—frank laughteeand happiness to be found wherever youth 
is to be found. We are aware of it and live for it, yearn for it and 
enjoy it on every possible occasions -Our lives are not meant to 
be a burden to us, but a joy! Sad io say, it'is. to some more of a 
burden than a joy. Often the causes and circumstances not of 
their own making. 

In speaking of my life in the care of Miss Heathcoat's 
lady friends or teachers, I have omitted to explain who this lady 
was, and what was her object in keeping these schools. 

There is in Tiverton, even to this day, a factory for the 
manufacture of Honiton lace, which belonged in those early days 
to Miss-Heathcoat’s father. He was the first to manufacture 
this valuable lace and employed a great many men daily, and 
made a large amount of money. He had only two children, 
one of whom was unfortunatley a cripple. Mr. Heathcoat was 
able to leave his daughters a considerable amount of money 
on his decease, but as the ope was a Cripple she did not need but 
very little of it for her own use. She therefore spent the greater 
. part of her income in doing good to others, Buying at first the 
place in Bolham, near Tiverton, as her own home and as a school 
for young ladies unable to pay a big price to finish their eduea tion, 
she took each girl for half the price it would take otherwise for 
the best of tuition, professors included. It was indeed a charit¬ 
able act on her part and the good she did in many cases besides 
it would be hard to relate. Miss Heathcoat’s relatives Were 
much against so much money being spent in this way, but as 
they had no right to interfere in the matter they very wisely 
held their tongues. The girls, on leaving this school were fitted 
to launch out on their own account as governesses. There was 
not’the demand for diplomas in those days as there is in the 
present time. 

Although Miss H. was so philanthfopic and Christianlike in 
all her ways, sad to relate, she failed to attract the sympathy or 
affection of those to whom she was so beneficient. It is impos¬ 
sible to-explain the why or the wherefore of this faet, but such 
was the case. Instead of love there existed a sort of fear. We 
none of us cared to meet her without feeling a dread of doing 
something that might call for her censufe while she was present. 
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ai)d a sense of relief when she limped away to inspect another 
room. It was the same also with the .governesses. ' They had the 
very same expression of relief on tljcirfaccsas we" had when this 
poor little lady left the room. •She' usually visited the school¬ 
rooms ns a matter of duly, but Iif-ing most of/the time in‘ her 
own private apartments; living and sleeping in -the one room— 
away from the din and confusion caused by/the pupils.. There 
she was attended to and companioned by ijlfs. Crass, Willie’s 
mother, who kept the old lady as quiet and (amused as possible,, 
also keeping her informed about wha was going on in the school. 

Times and again I would be called up qnd tried for varioiis 1 
offences: One one occasion, I was so muddled up in my defence, 

I finally burst out crying in desperation. Miss II. softened at 
that, saying, “Well, now, Genie! T'cll me what is the matter.” 

I answered, between sobs, ”1 <foh’t know ( what else to say.” 
At which she smiled and liberated rtp: once more. Sometimes 
much to my delight Miss Ilcathcoat would aljow me to push her 
around the grounds in her bath chair, but this did not happen 
often enough to please me and so I would take the chair out 
without her Nobody interfered with me about this but Miss 
II. herself, and every time she saw me and the chair away from 
the house, she would send someone to bring me back. One 
afternoon I had most persistently moved*the ehair away in spite 
of being told not to several times I was in a very disobedient 
mood or in want badly of occupation. It ended in my being 
shut up in one of the best front rooms for punishment. Here 
-?liere was amusement for a time but getting tired after the first 
half hour, I find on examining the window that it would be 
quite easy to open it and step out on to the iawn. No sooner 
thought than acted upon. I was out like a shot and seeing no 
one around, slipped out of the side gate opening on to a lane 
not frequented by us very often. This .being considered the 
safest spot and the house hidden by high .hedges, I ran drfwuvthe 
lane like a hunted hare, not stopping tilhout of breath and of j 
security. Here I notice for the first time the clang of a hiftnmer 
and find myself close to a blacksmith’s shop. -1 stood in the 
doorway gasping for breath, after my recent exertion. “Hello, 
Missie; where did you come from?” was the friendly greeting. 

This naturally encouraged me in making further advances. 
This was a safe spot to stay. No one would even think of 




finding me here. I step in nnd begin tulking to the blacksmith 
and answering his questions. “I live in the big house ovei 
there,” pointing in tl^e direction from which I had come, bill 
not referring to the fact that it was a runaway. The man 
thinking everything all right allowed me to remain and I almisei 
myself with his tools and bellows'for the rest of the afternoon 
In fact, it was a glorious time altogether. Quite Infc that evening 
some one came to the shop and looked in. There I was blow inf 
the bellows and chatting away to the blacksmith as happy m 
a lark, unconscious of the fact that my little eseapade had causci 
the whole household a very anxious tiipe. Miss Heatheoa.1 
was in a highly nervous state on finding that I was nowheri 
to befound on the premises and had ordered the village to In 
searched. No sign of me uny where to be found. The blacksmith'' 
shop was the last resort. I had never been known to go don i 
that way, so no one thought for one moment that I would hi 
there. You may imagine their surprise and relief at findinj 
me at least safe and sound, and everyone forgot even to scold 
On leaving the shop I caHed out, “Good-bye, man; I shal 
come again soon.” It was certainly my intention to do so 
but after that little affair I was more, closely watched and then 
was never silch a chance again. 

Miss Ilontheoat was terribly nervous of trains and althougl 
she liked spending the winter in London close' to her school 
'located there, it would be a long time before she had nervi 
enough to board the train to take her. Her carriage anil pai 
would follow her where ever she was to stay. It was a wel 
known fact that no less than three times Miss Heathcont wouh 
be driven to Tiverton to board the train for London and wliei 
getting there would be too nervous to get on board and orde 
the coachman to take her home again. On account of the horse 
and carriage this would sometimes be very inconvenient, as some 
times they would be shipped and sent off without her aniiiVRs 
Heathcoat would be without any conveyance of her own for si 
weeks at a time before she Could get nerve to follow them up.^S 
was the same .thing when she wished to return to Devonshire 
The trouble all over afcain. She had a lovely pair of horses. The; 
had to be very quiet to suit her ladyship. So King, the coach 
man, would exercise them daily^ whether they were in reques 
or not so that they should not get too gay. King had beci 
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Miss Hen throat's coachman for years. He and I were great 
friends. yMy chief delight would be-ta slip into the stable 
when not noticed and watch these horses being groomed, sitting 
on>one of the top steps of the ladder leading up to the loft where 
I/was r|uite safe and chat to King while he did his grooming. 
He would at times exercise the horses in the yard instead of 
taking them out and that was indeed rare fun. I would watch 
them from the window and shriek with delight»at the antics and 
frolic of those horses. They would stand.on’Iheir hind legs and 
paw at one another then race around the yard and just act up i 
like playful kittens. [ > 

About four o’clock King would have a_ cup of tea brought 
out to him and as he did not take sugar and there were always 
two lumps placed in the saucer he would pas!}r'thfcm on to me 
and I always expected them, loo. To be sure King would often 
find me no end of a nuisance especially when the grapes were 
ripe or ripening in the greenhouse. At those times I would be 
after his heels like a pet dog and wait till he opened the green¬ 
house door and then slip in after him. Occasionally King would 
be very obdurate and it would take a mint of persuasion to 
make him give in, but give in he always did. in the end. if only 
to get rid of me. His heart was the softest part' of his big burly 
body. His wi£e always lived in Tiverton where she had a nice 
cottage at one of the entrances of?the Bolham estate and she 
never moved from therf. She was a dear old Jadv. X used to 
go and see her sometimes' It may seem that I had too much 
liberty in those days but I must again add that 1 although I w'as 
in this school I was too young to attend the classes. There 
was nothing else to do but visit others in their sphere of work 
and get in their w r ay. People'did not mind as long as I did not 
get too naughty. On very special occasions I was taken for 
a drive when Miss ;II. went but always sat outside with King, 
chatting all the timfy" It was far preferable to sitting inside 
and having to be so proper. Freedom at any price! 

During all this time.I was not fated to meet Fred, again or. 
Mother either, but I got news of them both. 

When leaving Cornwall' in-order to take Freddy to school 
it w'as fully her intention to'return in a few days’ time, taking 
the opportunity to visit sonfe of her relations. She was thinking 
of returning when she received a letter from an old friend begging 
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her !o go nnd ace her in Weymouth ns soon us she could manage 
it, so Mother went. Miss Waller was old and lonely. She had 
four servants and all that was required to make life possible, 
but lacked real friendship nnd sympathy from others. This 
was a pitiful case—not one of a few but one of a million of the 
kind A brother and sister had recently died and she was the 
only (Ujedeft to-face death and the dreary end alone. Servants 
‘Ufl'Avnteh and wait,” but not weep. 

“Mrs. Hcarle,” she said, “Do not leave me. Stay with me. 
Do, please. You arc not happy in your home nor am I happy 
here alone with the servants. Come here and stay. Your 
children can come here to spend their holidays with you sq 
you can often sec them that way. Do not leave me to the 
mercy of the servants. 1 feel my mind going the same way 
as the other members of the family. They went childish at the 
last nnd I shall do the same. The feeling is on me strongly at 
times and I am afraid to be left living on in this way. My 
mind and head get foggy at times. When the news came that 
you were visiting in.the.se parts I felt I must write to you and 
beg you to lift me out of this terrible deep chasm into which 
I am daily drifting Do stay with me to the end which is not 
far off. I am not ill, but the brain is weak and feeble. 


MISS WALLER 

' “It is impossible for me to control my thoughts and inind 
for lon/^at a time Here’ I live alone with the servants, at their 
mercy. fThey live happily in their old quarters, while I am here 
alone in these big -rooms, unloved, uncared for. My meals are 
brought to me and I have them alone with Andrews, who'waits 
upoa me." Here there is enough for me and yours and to spare. 
Children’s voices to fill the air and atmosphere! Just to think of 
it makes my heart leap for joy! Me, in my near dotage, sur¬ 
rounded by youth and I shall be one with you, sharing your 
joy and laughter. Oh! 'Mrs. Hearle, God has sent you here for 
the purpose of caring for me and at the same time making a 
home for your children. You 'arc in need and so am I—I have 

t nty. You shall be paid well for devoting your time to me, and 
i shall never regret the step you'may take. Only say you will 
y and everything else shall be arranged.” ‘. . 



, Tills was the drift id ivhnt poor Miss Waller said. Mother 
considered llit* matter over and finally derided to slay at Wey¬ 
mouth with Miss' Waller. She was to have £iifo or ijslOOO a 
year and her children to visit her during their holiday term. 

Mother was very much worried about Alice and me being 
left in Cornu all and finally, as Ada was in one of Miss Ileath- 
eoat’s schools, she wrote to this old lady about having us there 
fora while and we were admitted on the termf already mentioned. 
Alice and I had a bedroom given to ns in. Miss II.’s private 
apartments where,-we.could adjourn whenever we pleased. The 
house and furniture in Hayle were sold iyid we left tjiere forever, 
as before Stated, / 

^- *4 I .C'ET T1IE MEASLES , 

. Mother was three years before getting me into St. Anne’s 
Royal School, Brixton. The same school as Fred was. There 
was also a girl’s section, hut the vacancies’ w’ere filled up so 
quickly every one had to wuit their Alim. No children were 
admitted before seven and not kept after fifteen. They gave 
the best of education and the children, under strict discipline. 
The institution was for the sons and daughters of professional 
men wdio, owing to some unlooked for reverses, had been reduced 
in income. Mother was getting quite discouraged abcuft“cver 
getting me in this school when a lady in Tiverton, wife of a 
doctor, and recently become a widow and childless, desired to 
*have me for a few months to fill up the gap her life had sustained. 
So my home was now with this lady: She kept two servants and^ 
w4s comfortably off. There was a day school next doOr and II 
attended this school during the day. There I also caught the 
measlbs, the first sickness I had ever had, and it went hard with 
me. I was quite ill and feverish for days, calling out continually 
for drink of some kind which was denied me. The nights were 
/long and dreary No one came near me but the servants and the 
doctor. (Mrs. Colquhotin never came me after the first day 
that I was taken sick. On inquiring after her, the servant told 

. me that “the missus” was also sick and down with the measles, 
confined to her room. She was at her worst when I began to 
recover and get hungry. The only food given to me was a little 
thin gruel three times a day. This seemed to me most awfully 
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hard. I could think of nothing else all day Iml eating, and 
begged the servants to bring me something up to eat, hut they 
•said thcy<dared not do it as the doctor said not! They at last 
took pity on me, and the last thing at night would bring me up 
two lovely slices of toast on their way upstairs to bed. I would 
wait for this feast^till .quite late and could not settle down to 
sleep until I got it. I had been hungry'all day and the toast did 
me no harm, so the servants broke the restrictions and gave it 
to me and 1 loved them for it. They also understood me better 
than their Mistress and I preferred to be with them, too, but this 
was not allowed us a general thing. 

Mrs. Colquhoun recovered in due time and was soon well 
enough to have an interview with me. Sitting up in bed, propped 
up with highly flounced pillows, her night-gown trimmed with 
the most beautiful of lace and hair falling loosely over her 
shoulders, her ladyship had more the appearance of a queen than 
one of her common subjects. I stood for the moment trans¬ 
fixed and bewildered, forgetting to speak or make any remark 
whatever. After being in my own plainly furnished room for at 
least three weeks and seeing no one but the servants, nnd com¬ 
ing into this fairylike abode, I was so taken by surprise, Mrs. 
Colquhoun brought me to my senses by remarking, “Weil, Genie: 
have you nothing-to say? Cai^t you speak? What is the matter?” 
“Nothing,” I answered. “Only you look so pretty Can f 
stay here for a little while? I am so tired of being'upstairs and 
want to go down again 1 ” “Well, no; you,must stay in your 
room a little longer. But, look here, I have something for you 
and you can take it back to your room to play with.” 

As she says this she draws out from behind the curtain, 
which hung so artistically around the bed, a large, life-sized 
doll with beautiful long, fair curls surrounding her head and a 
dainty pink dress and lace overskirt, underclothes of dainty, 
make to match, all made and fixed by -the lady herself, while 
sitting up in bed on recovering somewhat from the measles. 
My visit downstairs was over in a very short time, and I find 
myself remounting the stairs' to my room again, carrying my 
handsome present, which, strange to say, I do not show' the 
right sort of appreciation that I should have. There was a lack 
of enthusiasm and gratitude for Mrs. Colquhoun’s extreme 
kindness in giving me this nice present, but I felt lonely and 
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depressed nt such a long imprisonment. The time and hours 
dragged unmercifully. The doll was certainly most welcome, 
but she did not by any means fill up the terrible gap'that this 
long illness had made. The yearning for companionship was 
tense ahd never to be forgotten. No doll ever took the place 
of the one brought from Cornwall. I loved them all, but not 

I walked slowly back to'my room, heavy hearted and sad. 
The tears were very near the surface and my throat actually 
pained me through the intense effort to suppress refractory 
' sobs which .would burst out inadvertently. “VVhat would Mrs. 
C. think if she heard me doing anything of the kind, after giving 
me this lovely doll?” The doll.didn’t seem just what was wanted 
somehow! . 

It was freedom, fresh air, companionship which was wanted, 
intermingled with a plentiful supply fef^love and sympathy. 
To describe w hich, I crib from Samuel Smiles, who says, “Sympa¬ 
thy is one of the great secrets of life It overcomes evil and 
strengthens good. It melts the hardest of hearts, and develops 
the bcttSr jjart of human nature. It is'one of the great truths ’ 
on whiclr'Christianity is based.” That describes my feelings so 
well just at that time; I seemed to yearn for something human. 
No inanimate doll would 'satisfy this yearning. It might have 
done so at one time, but that, time was passed. The room 
seemed duller and heavier than ever. • ' 

'‘Had I not been in that room long enough?” Just fancy! 
Three whole weeks. No one to talk to and no one to care how 
lonely I was. If I had been really a naughty child I should have 
turned around and fled down into the area where the servants 
were. But having been taught obedience from an early age I 
stifled my feelings and remained where I was sent, only omitting 
to shut my door though, and peeped over the banisters to see ff 
Mrs. Colquhoun’s 0 door was open or shut, but as it was shut 
again I took 'off my shoes and walked about the passage, crept 
about rather, for. fear of being heard. To cheer 'up things a 
trifle one of the servants came in with a light lunch composed of ■ 
fruit and biscuits which was very acceptable. 

“Do stay with me, Mary; just for a little jf-hile, and let me 
show you my new doll. Sh&is such a beautyjtmd her eyes open 
and shut like ouc,s.” 
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“Say, IStiss; you 'are a lucjty girl and no mistake. I have 
never seen sucli"fi-d>eauty.” ' ^ 

“Tell me, Mary/wherTcan I 'lrrrng-he-p-dawnstairs and.show 
the others? I am quite well now, and am always kept up here. I 
want to go to Mother. All the other children are’playing outside 
and I am always kept in.” \ 

“Well, Miss, the doctor hash’t given,, any orders yet'■for - 
you to leave your room, so we can’t let you do so, but he will b^ 
/coming again tomorrow to gee Missus and perhaps he will say 
that you can come down. It will not be Jong now before you 
will be able to do so I am sure. But, heavens, Miss, I must be 
going or cook will be-lifterme, and I don’t want to leave this 
place yet while I am getting such gooff-wages. But, see-here. 
Miss, .honour bright, I will sit with you—for sure-^a long time 
, this evening when the work is done, and I will telL you' some 


The next day the. doctor gave me permission to leave my 
, room. Mrs. Colquhoun was still to keep hers and she remained 
in state till the last moment. All my time was spent with the 
girls, and we were as ha[5py as possible while it lasted. I could 
do as I pleased and eat and drink as much’as T liked. But this 
kind of thing could not last for ever. Mrs. C. came down in due 
time and I had to quit my visits to the area and remain with 
her. One thing was noticeable, although Mrs. G. was now quite 
well, the doctor was in the habit of still Cpming, but iiot to see 
‘tae, though^ I was usually hustled out of the. room as soon as 
the doctor’^ knbck was heard and the consultation was usually 
quite lengthy. , ' 

~ “Aren’t you well, yet?” I .ventured to ask one day after 

1 one of these particular visits. “Why, of course, child. Why do 
you ask?” ” , . ‘ ' 

“Only because the doctor still cffmes and he Only comes 
when a person is sick ” 

“ Well, dear,” she said, ’T am cured of the measles now, 
but m^ heart is. rather bad and the doctor is quite anxious 

’ ' -This explanation satisfied me all right, and-'lt was not 

referred to again. However, Mrs. Ci’s. heart became so bad it was 
. thought necessary for the doctor to remain with her all the time, 
and the next thing we hyard was that her name had been 



■ chungcd to Mrs. Scott for the future, which quite altered the ■ 
state of affairs, for there, was to he another change for me and 
one for the'hotter. 

It may J>e remembered, that on my journey to London I 1 
met a lady culled Mrs. Lucas , The only one who took a kindly 
and motherly intcrestin the poor little, neglected mite of a girl 
who arrived from’ Cornwall on the way to London, needing 
protection an<| got July,, hard looks. Mrs. Lucas, hearing of 
Mrs. C.’s marriage, also’ that I would not be needed, there any 
-longer, sent for me to come, to her. She lived only a few miles 
away, at Huron's- pown, Pulvcrton. My things were packed 
together. How happy I felt in this change,it would he hard to 
say, as my heart never went olit to Mrs. 0. nor hers to*me, if the 
truth he known, so. we parted the very best of friends with'no 

It.was arranged for the postman to take me as far as Pulver- 
ton Kroni there I was to he fetched, by the coachman from 
Baron’s Down estate- It would he too early for Mrs. Lucas to 
u|ieet‘ine. In'those says the postman drove from town to town 
when they were not too far apart.' ■ , , * 

’"ON BAKOX’S, POWN ESTATE 

Heady by daylight uiid seated by the side of thepostman ohe 
glorious arid clear.morning, iny small tin box'at my feet; which 
answered ns a footstool, I experienced the most delightful ride, 
I^cver had in my lifetime. A very different little girl to the one 
who left Cornwall, now tw'o years ago. My hair was long, but 
‘well keptr-and-my dress dainty and attractive. With a scarlet 
■- cloak flung Carelessly o\'er my shouljders and red gloves to match, 

'I was all that could be desired The picture we made on this 
memorable lovely summer morning is still as vivid as' ever. 
The postman seemed glad of my company. He talked to me 
and explained everything as we passed along the road. The 
pony trotted along at his best gait, heedless of his surrounding 
only bent on getting to. his next feed of oats. Every now .and 
again he would prick up o his ears and glide to one side as a rabbit 
' skidded across the road, or a frightened bird flew over our heads. 
This was rather alarming to me at first, and caused me to grab 
hold of"my companion’s arm for protection, at which he would' 
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assure me that “Dollic was all right, only a little fresh.” Which; 
expression was quite new to me, and I asked if-Ho.ses were ever 
“stale,” at which he lauglyed and I wofldered why 

"Well, she justs feels good an<i ready to go.”’ That is all 
he answered, and thenj seemed .to understand. • 

This -was the first |ide of the kind I had. ever had.. I had 
driven in» omnibuses and private carriagcs-but never in'a two- 
wheeled cart, and so close to the horse. This was quite a new 
adventure. It was most exhilarating, fascinating and glorious.' 
Whift with the beauty, of the surroundings and tlie invigorating 
frpsliness of the morning air, when ‘the horse made a plunge 
tdwards the running stream which played on each side of the 
.toad, the excitement induced me to shout out and wave my 
/ hands, resulting in the loss of one of my red gloves, for which 
I was very sorry, as' they were just new. We looked back on the 
road as far as we could sec, but nothing was in sight so we had 
to go on "without. How many miles we went I do not know, but 
wq eventually arrived in Dulverton, and I y*as put down at a 
cottage where the people were already stirring abou^, although 
it could not have been more than'seven ojclock. I got out very 
reluctantly. I had enjoyed this drive so much and liked the 
postman; too. Breakfast was ready for the family, just plain 
bread and butter and tea, but, oh, such bread! I had never 
tasted the like befpre. The women spread me. a slice as I was 
very hungry after my drive, .It was very acceptable. T never 
. enjoyed such bread and butter as I. enjoyed that. It was home 
made bread which accounted for its being so sweet and palatable, 
and the first I had ever been lortunate enough to taste, 

In a very short time, the Lucas coachman was at the door 
inquiring for me, and we were moynting a rather steep hill to 
Baron’s Down. On arriving there the 1 servants took me lhto 
the kitchen as'the lady of the house was not yet down. The . 
house.was like a mansion, ivy covered and other creepers mingled ’ 
in.! Stone steps up to the front door and huge pillars each side. 
Here and there large pots of flowers and ferns. In front of the 
house a.large spacious lawn, beautifully kept. Everything was 
shouting with glory, as it Were, The air was loaded with per¬ 
fume— L birds both in thfe c house 5 and out of it—singing their 
songs of gladness. I knew' and felt there was happiness in store 
for me. Hithej-to where'ver I was destjnfed to be, there were 
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t ai1(l secuihijl,- bul^hore, oh, whi 
ind!^ Xmhuntirig renuirpd, Ev< 
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bright spoil to be bunted 
freedom and loveliness all around 

from the kitchen door, where I stajpd,. enough could he 
assure mo,of the blessed future 1 turn around to the girl who is 
preparing breakfast for themselves. , / 

“Am I to have my meals with you?" ^ asked, feeling rather 
strange at first at so many pgw faces watching me, 

» “I am sure I do not know yet, Miss But I do not expect 
so You will he with the missus.’’ 

„ It was not long before Mrs. Lucas came and took me 

saw her that eserj thing would be all right under her rule and 
protection She took- me in her arms and_ kisses me and I 
loxed her right away and always did as long as we reinainefd 
-together We were always together and never tired of one 
another Sh ■ had a dainty little team of ponies and basket 
carriage and she Would drive'around the village with me 
by her side dressed up 'to her bun satisfaction and at her own 
expenseY - The village people would curtsey as ue passed and 
although I was quite aware that it _w r as not at me that they 
curtsied, I felt wry important, indeed. 

There were four entrances to Baron’s Down and at each 
lodge ga’te there lived an old couple to whom Mrs. Lucas was 
very good and was in the habit of sending these old people cake 
and xxine at different times. This being a job.that I was able 
to do, I was often sent to do th'e Samaritan and it would take me 
some time walking there and back besides having a talk xvhen 
I got there. 

One..thing was \ ery apparent at Baron’s Doxvn, Mr. Lucas 
was not at all partial to children, so it .was essential to keep out 
of his wav as much as possible. Never but once w;as I permitted 
to sit at the table with him. His wife was fearful all the time 
that E w ould do or say something to displease his lordship so 
I was kept away from him. It was the best thing toj!ojis_I~ 
was so ( impulsive and unaccustomed to irritable -characters of 
any kind, especially men. I had-the sense to avoid Mr. Lucas 
and was instinctively aware of his feeling towards children. 
When eating he had a cracking in his jaw which naturally 
attracted my attention and so on asking the meaning of this 
queer noise Mrs. Lucas appeared'quite alarmed, “Don’t ever 






say such a thing to Mr. Lucas, dear. lie would be"so angry if 
you did " To simplify matters it was arranged for me to have 
my lunch before the master came in. In' this way we hardly 
ever met. While lie was having «his lunch I would sit undei 
the trees on the lawn, sometimes ith a book but oftener passe< 
the time playing with the dog and kitten. 

Mr. Lucas was Master of the Hounds. Ile^kept a man ti 
look after them and'do nothing else. The hounds ^ereTepI 
together in a large inclosure. Outside were dozens of kennel; 
for the mothers and their pups. The mothers were chained \if 
.to keep them from roaming Sometimes in th'e inclosure while 
being fed the hounds would fight over the food or scrap ovei 
nothing.. Then there would be' »defrible figTit-and the keepci 
would have to go in amongst them with a whip and lash them 
unmercifully to separate them.* ,'This would occur sometimes al 
night and the noise they made would wake'us all lip. 


AT BARON’S DOWN * 

When one of these fights* occurred it generally cndejMi 
their losing two or three hounds. They got’^o savage, it wa 
not safe for anyone but ihe..keeper to go near them. I ver; 
seldom visited the kennels even to See .the pups. I knew enougl 
to keep away and was nervous of their howls. _ On one occasioi 
while I was there a fresh dog was put amongst the others ant 
before morning it was literally torn to pieces. 

Mrs. Lucas was anything but happy. It was easy enougl 
to see that. Her husband was something of a bully and care' 
for no one better than himself. The world and all pertuininj 
to it was made for his special benefit.. It did not trouble.hi'ii 
that there were no children In fact, he was apt to congratulati 
himself that suchwas_t-he-case_as_hejjad then Trone to keep 
He-mTglrtr~then"liave had tiiS^ive up his hoUnds 'and horses i 
he could not keep both, and he would h*ate to have to do that 





nit [or the laughter and footsteps of t)ny feet, but the 
as ul trays the same. No blessed little dues to cheer this 
d mansion. No wonder Mrs. Lucas sent for me even in 

ad headache and I was bathing her head to ease the pain 
the servant came in .saying thnt “ Master planted lV^fssus 
itairs.” “Tell him I cannot come 1 am sick,” the^tnsuer 
“Tell jour Mistress thnt she must come Immediately.” 
mens then gets up almost crying anil nearly.,,£eft down in 
empt and then I helped her down the stairs,^/the dining 
mid I feel sure there is'going to be trouble' and so stay 
t hand in rase I am needed or to helpv'my friend back 
to her room There are no others around to give assis- 
if any was needed Mr Lucas is speaking angrily about 
ling, but I could not understnnd/whnt was the trouble or 
hat wa , said t omchow I- was/under the impression thap 
the cause of this outburst lyrfnuut knowing wliyTunless it 
account of niv being so^Cbiitinually with his wife. Lucas 
■ginning to show a bit/of jealousj. especially'did I think 
at the bottom of thig new trouble when Mrs. Lucas said 
urning to her roojrf! "Oh, deur! what shall I do! Mr. 
is so angry with pic I feel so wretched flow I wish you 
day with me aUvays.” 


Il/CK TO ('LITTON HOUSE 

i’ou ha/c been such a comfort to me, Genie I5ut jou 
tter lonve me now. dear, as niv husband might come and 
Id mrfke him more angry than ever if lie found you here.” 
> I/go away and leave her to her misery, feeling a vast 
to the man who was causing this poor little gentle wife 
nllappiness. She was so far removed from him in every 
/Even now I wonder however such a gentle being could 
led herself to Such a being of creation. - ,It could never 
icen love, but might ha\e been mopey or fear—perhaps 
Me were in a wav connected with the Lucases as my 
Georgina—Mother s only sister—married Mrs. Lucas’ 

C ' 

i itawas too /nuch of a sLrain on poor Mrs. Lucas to keep 
■ e rehsen her.better half was so osnosed to it. we take the 




train together as far as Exeter anil I return to Clifton House 
just for a few days and then go on to Weymouth to meet Mother 
at last. Nothing remains in my memory about the journey 
tliere.-‘- '-- —- 

During the last two years, while 1 wns_jnaking-sajunny 
shifts from one'place to another, I had never seen Mother. So 
imagine my delight on henring of the arrangement for me to go 
and stay with Mother for a few weeks preparatory to entering 
St. Anne’s-Hoynl School where Fred was still. I had” been 
elected at Jnst as a pupil for the next three years,- At the age 
of fifteen I was to return to one of Miss Heathcoat’s Finishing 
Schools. Miss H. had promised to take me there as soon as I 
was old enough to attend those classes Therefore my education 
was secured for the ifext seven or eight years. Mother looked 
so well andliappy. . Her anxious times wera comparatively over. 
At least, so it seemed then. Here, in Weymouth, everything 
was so beautifully fresh and invigorating. Miss -Waller's house" 
faced the sea and I spent most of the mornings on the sands 
making fresh friends every day. In some ways it reminded me 
of dear old Cornwall, but^not altogether. We used to build 
lastles on the sands and some of the children would make me 
promise to come again next day. We carried our little buckets 
and spades with us every day when it was not actually rainiifg. 
Everyone seemed brimful of fun and happiness without a thought 
or care for the future, I.amongst the number and Mother would 
watch us from the window. 

? V 

AT WEYMOUTH. 

Before 1 aying much of my own life in Weymouth it is 
necessary so speak somewhat of my Mother’s life-with Miss 
Waller. I may truthfully say Mother had not a care. 

Miss Waller had a woman to look after her—wash, dress, 
and look after her generally. Also sleeping in the tame room 
with her In fact, this woman took charge of Miss Waller frorn 
seven o’clijck in the evening’till eleven the next morning.. The 
poor old lady got more and more weak minded ajid as years 
advanced she got from being sweet tempered and kind 
to be as a troublesome child bent on doing mischief. 
All the valuable china and Ornaments in the drawing 
room, where she spent the day, were removed or placed too 





high for her to roach. She would lift everything out of their 
places arul carry them around and then drop them, pick them 
up again, and so on all day. The cushions were left about^for 
her amusement She amused herself all day with these and 
.was no trouble at all unless a person was writing and then she 
had lo be watched pretty closely or she would upset the ink. 
Looking at herself in the glass she would think it was her dead 
.sister and talk to her for quite a long time. We would take 
no notice of what she did or said as if she were not there. Such 
is the result of hahil^jonly we kept the door locked so that she 
could not go down st&irs and then out of the front door. There 
. were two rooms for l?er to exercise herself in and she was per¬ 
fectly harmless, n (filling upset her in the least. There was a 
carriage at Mother’s disposal when she thought it necessary to 
take Miss Waller out for a drive when the weather was fine, and, 
of course, when they went we went too, and we would take 
long drives out to Portland and back again or other beautiful 
drives w hich w e w ould~ enjoy. immensely. Miss Waller never 
seemed to go to sleep during the drives as one would think she 
would, but she seemed lo enjoy it as much as we did. When I 
was there I usually sat up with,the coachman with preference. 
The others thought it i'njra diq to tlo so , 

WKY^lomi iy'ltAXCKR 

One time it was pie,dieted that on a certain date there 
would be a great disturbance on the sea during which a tre¬ 
mendous waive would wash Weymouth completely away as the' 
fortifications would be altogether insufficient to keep the water 
back. When the news became generally known the people 
were very unsettled and alarmed and all those who could possibly 
manage to move away did so as quickly as possible, taking 
their goods and chattels with them. But there were only a few 
who were able to do so on account, of the expense. Mother 
a^nongst the number. She said, “If a wave comes and washes 
the place away I must go with it. I will take the risk and not 
be afraid. There is no choice about it, and so here I must 
j rrf^nain.” 

. For, the time being the coming big storm that was to de¬ 
stroy Weymouth was much discussed and the people anxiously 
awaited the date. On the previous night there was a terrible 





wind and the water could be heard splashing over the Esplanade 
No one thought of retiring to rest during that night. In the 
morning the wind was ns fierce as ever, but still the big wave 
did not conic. The water looked ominous and the waves came 
rushing forward as if to dash everything to pieces. All eyes 
during that cvcntful__clay were directed towards the angry sea, 
but though it was indeed a very_terrible storm, Weymouth was 
not washed away. 

While living in Weymouth, Mother had another strange ex¬ 
perience. One night she was roused from a sound sleep by re¬ 
peated firing of guns. Below', in the street, could be heard the 
sound of many .Voices and the pattering of feet on the pavement. 
There was very little noise but a perpetual movement. Mother 
soon realized that something unusual was happening and quickly 
slipped on some things and ran to the drawing-room which faced 
the front street,and on looking out she saw hundreds of people all 
hurrying in the same direction, many of them only partly dressed, 
while others wpre just in their night attire and bni'cfootc_d,_which 
accounted for the prevailing silence The firing of the cannon 
could still b<? heard along the coast. Everyone seemed to be 
hurrying along not knowing where, except that, they were 
following the whirl of the crowd. There was no shouting or 
other disturbances, just a swaying wave of humanity bent on 
moving onward. Women carrying infants in their arms and 
hurrying on others in front ofthem. All nervous and frightened, 
they knew not why or wherefore. It was a regular panic and 
the crowd increased, as they passed along. Mother stood at the 
window watching the moving crowd, feeling alarmed, too, at 
the uncertainty of things and not quite knowing what was the 
best tiling to do. Fortunately, she did not lose her head, but 
stood firm at the post where duty called her and awaited coming 
events whatever they might be. It never once occurred to 
her to open the door and run, too. 


It all turned out to be a false alarm caused by the coast¬ 
guards doing some- practice/on firing off big guns. Some 
thought the enemy had taken/possession of the town and'started 
the alarm which kept up all night. Towards morning thb people 
finding that nothing happened, gradually returned to their 
homes hungry and tired, but otherwise none the worse for their 




would look after Miss Waller occasionally when Mother went 
visiting, which she had to do sometimes As she received many 
callers during the week I was quite able to take this duty upon 
myself pfter being there a few weeks and did not mind in the 
least us' J I would bring out my little ten things and have a make 
believe tea party, muting little Miss Waller to join in the fnn. 
We were good pals altogether. She liked me all right until I 
began'to lift up her/wig just in order to see her surprise when I 


Ann Dicker would insist on bothering the poor old lady by 
putting on this heaxj wig winch seemed so terribly hot. When 
it was lifted off, /Hiis* Waller, would look.around all over the 
ceiling to see what had happened. Her head felt so light. Ann 
Dicker was the mime of the housekeeper and Miss Waller’s care¬ 
taker. and so she just did as she liked with her charge' and 
Mother never interfered with her management. Ann was there 
before Mother came and bad-been for years, so even if Mother 
saw things which she thought not quite right she did not sa^'a: 

Andrews, the butler, was a dear. I had quite aweakne'ss 
for butlers. They alwaxs took my fancy on account of their 
nice uniform, no doubt Hut Andrews really was awfully nice 
and kind When he came and announced dinner he used to 
take Miss Waller down to the diningroom, place her in her chair 
Mind stand behind her all the time.except when he was waiting 
' on us o,Miss Waller would sometimes lake tmo-long in getting 
.-through hcradjpner, Jd)en Andrews woid.d-'fake the spoon and 
^fee’SiS^a-s'long as she would take it ' Hc wiis always so gcift|e 
anahkinifTo her_JJiss Waller's food was minced up and put on‘a 
silver plate which stood on hot water. When the meal was over 
Andrews would again take Miss Waller by the arm and lead her 
upstairs to the drawing room. There we would have tea all 
together at six o’clock No late dinners in that house! At seven 
Ann Dicker w-ould come and fetch her charge away for the night, 
and Mother’s duties were over for the dav till the next morning. 



Miss Waller had got out of lied and left the room. Mother was 
roused from her sice]) by a tremendous crash close by her 
bedside, followed by a cry of distress. The whole house was 
astir and rushed upstairs where the sound came from, expecting 
to see something dreadful. There was poor Miss Waller standing 
sintering and shaking with fright in Mother’s room. She bad 
gone in the dark, lifted the jug from out of the basin, then placed 
the basin on the lower shelf of the wnshstand. This being an old 
fashioned type, had a hole in which the basin usually stood. 
Into this poor Miss\Waller, after no thought or consideration, 
dropped the heavy water jug which went crash into the basin 
below, smashing into hundreds of pieces. Xo wonder the old 
lady was alarmed. Ann Dicker rushed out greatly alarmed at 
, v finding her bird flown, ami such a disturbance outside. 

• ' “Oh my pet lamb! Where have you been? How»did you 
■ get out here 5 And Ann never missed you.” ' 

, ' ’/hereupon Ann began slobbering over Miss Waller, taking 

just such liberties which the poor lady dreaded above all things 
, WW1, peace was soon restored again and the debris carefully 

gathered up. -Mother took care to lock-her own door after that 
little event,.forbear Ann forgot her duties on any, other occasion 
My visit to Weymouth was now drawing to a close and I 
was due to attend a three-year term in St. Anne’s Royal School, 
Urixton I had had a lovely time in Weymouth with Mother, 
i had her all to myself for several months Both Alice and .Ada* 
were-away in "different places. I .should meet Fred again iri 
Brixton. That wbuld be quite an^pv^nt in itself Still I hated 
to go away to afftither strange place after knocking about so 
nmdi...I didn't.'tcll'Murrfkric, though how’LJ.elt about it, as I 
was old enough to knoWhow matters stooff^ So I got my things 
ready to go, $ijxl, taking some goodies,, witji me to give to Fred 
as soon as I s liquid be allowed to sec and speak to him, which was 
the following Sunday afterrthy arrival in Bristol. 

AT ST. ANX’E’S SCHOOL 

There were 120 girls at St. Anne’s. Also a portion of the 
school was reserved for boys. It was here that my brother Fred 
had been ever since we parted, and here that he was still. The 
idea of being so near to him again was very pleasing to me We 
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could meet and converse with one another every Sunday after- - 
noon, and remain together for three hours if we wished to do so 
in the large dining hall in which we hud our meals all together. 
The hoy and girl couples woulH he dotted all over the dining 
hall, comparing home*letters, received during the week, munch¬ 
ing candies—serious talks of holiday tasks, punishments, in¬ 
justice—good times intermingled with hard times It was good 
to see brother and sister smile and kiss on meeting and leaving 
Some looked on Sunday afternoons as the bright and silver spot 
of a dark and dreary-lining. 

Fred came one Sunday and showed his hands to lie'badly 
burned. Four lashes on each hand. 

I exclaimed on seeing this, “Whiil is the matter? Have you 
burnt yourself 1 " , 

“No: one of the maste rs did that.” -_ 

7 “lion. 1 WJhat for 1 The horrid man, I just hate him,” I 

“Oh' He is ali right. I got caught stealing^apples yesterday 
afternoon in a man’s orchard. We were in u field playing cricket 
— got hot and thirst}—saw Jthese tempting apples and some of 
us climbed over the w all and w e were just getting back with our 
pockets full when the old chap owning the place saw us and 
informed on us The obi fellow said he did not mind our coming 
once in a xvax, but the lufjs had been trespassing too often 
l»tclj. The result was in our capture and we have been made an 
example to the others.” , 

I thought Fred had been xery hardly used, but as he had 
been to blame he deserved punishment Still, as his hands 
looked xery sore and inflamed, my sympathy xxent out to him 
entirely, and none w hatexer to the man who had been robbed of 
his apples. The folloxving Sunday those xxelts xxere stijl there 
I hoped Fled xvouhf never climb over that xvall again. 

St. Anne’s was a very strict school, both for l he .boys and the 
girls. • We were marched to our meals and to onr class rooms 
and not a word to be spoken. In our bedrooms we xxere son^e- , 
times alloxxed to xvhisper—otherxvise xxe conversed through 
the deaf and dumb alphabet which the pupils learnt very shortly 
on entering this school. Some got to speak on the fingers very 
fluently, xvhile others xvere quite sloxv at it. Ever}' one, however, 
was pretty good. Occasionally even that xvay of conversing 







,loud or silent—just the clatter of knives, forks and spoq 
Strange to say the hoys were not under this same discipli 
L’hcy were allowed to tolk as much as they liked and madi 
enible’ noise, too. No doubt it was on this account that 
were slopped. An}how we did not look at it 'in that light, 1 
•onsidered it rather unfair to say the least of it. This discipli 
is may easily be understood, was exceedingly irksome to meaf 
if ter the wild, unrestricted life I had been accustomed 
Nevertheless it was due to such training to which the future 
ny life was centred. Many Whs the time when I was brotq 
o headquarters in disgrace forhbreaking strict rules or orders 

The Lady Principal, on my arrival, was named Miss Swe 
ng. A little plump person, w-ith hair parted in the midi 
She. may liave beeii sw-ect to some./but-not to me . For so 
•eason or other. Miss Sweeting was under’the imprps-ion tl 
my education halt been, so far, very much neglected, eon 
[iienlly her.hand, was forever ready to feel the size of my e 
Now, my ears had so far been treated with due respect, 
diough 1 liaye a drum in my ear it was not intended for I 
purpose of beating but for hearing—not as as a musical inst 
ment, but as one of our (ive senses given to us for our own spec 
lse and benefit, ami not for the canvchience of others to sh 
««Kjm and spitc on losing temper. I may have been whisperi 
:o my neighbour about some trivial matter when her ladys] 
was passing perhaps, or biting my nails. She was sure to sj 
me and give me a clip on the ear. I never could'forgivejiqr 
this. It was, therefore, with shame that I admit a feeling 
relief when Miss Sweeting took sick and a new prirteipaT-v 
selected to take;'her place 

Miss Freshwater was Irish, and hot tempered. In anger, 
lace would blush scarlet and the girls would tremble with fc 
but still she Was liked better altogether than Miss Sweeti 
Only once did I anger this lady to any grave exteifj. "The p 
ticulars will be in the next chapter. ’ • 


IN DISGRACE 

The governesses had been ordered to be very particular air 
the girls eating up clealn all the meat that was given to the 





this, was doin'. Il happened that just-at that lime meat of any 
kind was objectionable to me My neighbour was usually goqd 
enough to eat iny share. If not, my piece would be wrapped in 
my huri.lkercheif, ,sho\od in my pocket, then thrown out as soon 
ns, we got outside. On tjiis particular occasion, the gi{l who 
usually helped me out in this matter, shook her head, when I 
made a mou-mcnt m/though about to place my meat on her 
plate. Probably sM‘ had eaten enough and-did.not need any 
more Anj way/th.-ougli carelessness on my part, the meat was 
still there *wjren the governess passed* behind me, saying, “You 
haven't e.rU'ii your meat. You must finish it up, Hcarle.” At' 
the same time Moving on towards the door as though to leave 
> mo,to please myself as to whether I did »o or not. Thought- 
, lessh. 1 answered, seeing her back turned, “I shan’t!” All 
would have been right had not another goverr ess been following 
the one whet had just passed, who overheard me making that 
luckless speech 

"Oh, so that’s it, is it?” she suid. “Do you know, Miss^~— 
what that girl said just 


“No. What did she sa 
“When you told her t’< 
r her say, I. shan’t, so 
“Thank you, Miss — 


r meat, I was just in time to 
I thought it best to let you know.” 
-. I will see about it.” 

And so she did After swallowing down whole pieces of 
meat with the aid of gulps of water I was ordered to stand out¬ 
side of Miss Freshwater’s bedroom door during noonday hours, 
which I did. The governesses had their meats together in their 
own private room. Almost as soon ns I got to her door. Miss 
Freshwater turned the handle of her door, looked, or rather, 
glanced ipy way, and passed on without uttering a word.,. This 
wn- puzzling to say. the least of it She'Wits going downstairs to. 
dinner and would there get the particulars about my misde¬ 
meanours and the reason of my being in disgrace and outside her 
door ; Dinner finished, I hear Miss Freshwater mounting the 


“Now I shall get what is due to me.’! Hut, no, she goes by 
again without a word—never even looking my way—simply 
ignoring my very presence. The bell rings for lessons again. , 
“What must I do now? Stay' here, I suppose, as I had not 
been told to go down. This is a nice.fix all over a miserable 
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bit of tough meat! I did not do or say anything so very dreadful 
after all! They are simply making ho end of fuss about nothing. 

There goes the door again and Miss Freshwater passes by 
and still as mum as a doornail. Does it mean my staying in this 
dark passage all the afternoon? I shall sit down on the floor if 
they keep me here much longer and jump up when I hear any 
one coming. On reasoning thus to myself I hear the hall door 
open again and if girl runs upstairs to where I am standing, 
saying. “Hearle. Miss Freshwatei wants you in ier class room 
and be quick, she is looking ominous, I can assure you. What 
have you been doing? For goodness' sake, but don’t stop to 
tell me now or I shall get in a row. too.” 

“What is going to happen now? Maybe they are going to 
. expel me. They might do worse,. I don’t care if they do, except 
for mother, She won’t like it after having such a job to get me 
in this prison of a place.” So I reasoji to myself on my way down 
to the first class school room where Miss Freshwater was always* 
to be found sitting in state on a small platform with a table in • 
front of her where she keeps her books, compositions, etc., 
waiting to be corrected. It is no good hesitating. The advance 
has to be made, however disagreeable it may be So I gently 
open the door, boldly march forward, every eye directed on my 
miserable person. Perfect 'silence They must all have been 
waiting for me before starting the next lesson. Whether through 
nervousness or downright bravado I know not but I had not 
gone half across the room before Miss Freshwater brought me to 
a halt by saying, “Go back again—and take care not to enter the 
room again looking like that.” 

This father sur p ri sed, hie asjslell as alarmed me for fear of - 
such a loot being oijjm'y’face again vtflien enteringjjfr the second 
time. I pall my face ks straight as possible and make another 
advance and trust to the solemnity of the occasion to give me 
the right expression to please my evere Lady Superior. This 
time I was permitted to advance as far as the platform where I 
came to a halt, placed my hands behind my back, and awaited 
further proceedings ^ 

Miss Freshwater pulled herself together, preparatory tb 
bringing forth a very solemn and serious verdict. 

“Girls! Here is a young lady who, when told to do a thing, 
.most deliberately and wilfully answers, ‘I SHAN’T.’ This is a 




serious .offence aticl should be punished accordingly. However, . 
as Ibis is the first b r the kind that has coiric to ray notice I am 
, willing to Overlook the gravity of itJ' 

Tinning lo me she then said, “Henrlc! Go to the French" 
class room and apologize to Miss-— : —— for your rudeness ,to her,' 
and mind von do not let me hear of any sileli. conduct again, 


I leave that class room with boned head, cross.a stone yaid 
where the girls played in net weather, knock “at another door 

r ready.toTacp anything. But Miss—--was very 

■c about it, in fact, she seemed/rather sorry "for me and woujd 
n have taken back her complaint if she could hate done so 
ir'shc found out how. seriously Miss Freshwater had 1,aken 
up llie matter.. - - - ~ ■ 

After this'I realized* this lady .had to be carefully avoided, 
an(|-iii order to cjo.so-the rules.and order's of the establishment 
must Jw stiicily kept und.l endeavoured to do ,so, but did not 
alniii s succeed in spite of'ijlyself. • 

" JtUTH HEATLA-NJD 


Both Hcntland was of dark hair and complexion. Ilcr eyes 
were iestless ipnd unattiaetive Sh^dfad no bosom friends like 
tire lest of the girls, owing, probably, to the fac.t that there was 
nothing lovable or attractive about her whole being. Ip fact, 
she was a thief .and'had to be watched very closely. Several 
Jtimes thjs^girrluul been found outjn"some act of dishonesty 
aaibwas given just one more chance liefoie being expelled. 
Theft was onejhf the grave'sins‘for whichoany pupil- would be 
expelled. This girl was the eldest of other orphans and brought 
up by her.aunt, who was very much distressed on hearing of her 
niece’s.transgiessions, and it was on her account thart Ituth had 
been forgiven so often On Saturdays any girls who could afford 
it out of their pocket money wi.ro .allowed to send out for bis¬ 
cuits. Onp or two pounds', as one wished.. Towards evening the 
biscuits would arrive and he'distributed amongst those who had” 
sent and paid for them. This.time, after the biscuits had been 
given <;, ut,.it wns-foniul that there was one'pound short. It was 
soon discovered who was the culprit. Ruth find received the 
biscuits without sending for them. 
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There was an ominous cry,..“Ruth.IIcatland. Where is she? 
. Bring her here. 'She has stolen again ” The girls were full of 
ipisehicf and just then unmerciful, at least a few of them who 
were after her. But ltuth was nowhere to be found. She hnd 
' heard-the cry and hnd hidden Too/-Ruth! She knew thg 
,penalty. Illyiger had brought her once more to the brink and 
she had fallen in. How many had fallen for the same reason? 
'That dread craving of hunger to appease which thousands and 
“tens of thousands of good souls have yielded to the same temp¬ 
tation and’been brought to the degradation of jail. 1 sny, again, 
hunger; for, let me tell,you, in boarding schools hunger is felt, 
not one day but most days. Pocket money is neatly always 
. short aftet tin- first six weeks, then we have to do oft what is 
given to" us and the hours are long in between meals. Some 
children need more than others and it is those who suffer the most. 

Ruth knew the penalty /tjiho had been good for six months 
and it was hoped that she was cured when hunger got the better 
of her and she failed ngain{ This was indeed a haul Cpse. The 
* girls flew about in all direction!) hunting the culprit. Ncrjnercy 
anywhere! This girl was wicked, had done Wrong and must be 
punished. There was a look of relief on each of the faces of those 
who did not participate in tjie hounding of this wretched girl— 
relief that they were not the ones to bcTiounded Where is she? 
We cannot find her. Wherever has she got to? There they go 
again upstairs, diving into cupboards, recesses, Dormitories? 
under beds, even on the roof—dining room, passages.-finally 
down j into the cellar.where the different bins were inspected— 
potato, bins, coal bins and what not? W'here could Rutlf bo 
found? “I say, girls, where else can we look? We have been 
everywhere” The look of disappointment on those girls faces 
was marked,, to say the least-of it. 

“She must hae'e run away,” said one “Has anyone bpen 
in the laundry?” said another “Why, no, we haven't been 
there. How stupid of us LetVgo!” Then that place is ransacked- 
In one dark corner was a pile of dirty clothes waiting to be 
washed, These were hurriedly turned over right to the last 
garment, and there—much to their surprise and. almost fear-— 
they felt conscious of the presence of something-more than 
inanimate, garments." There was breathing to be heard, hard 
breathing and slight movement. One girl came in'contact with 




more than Unit She placed her'hand on a piece of warm, moist 
, flesh. As^ she did so there was a shrill scream of agony heard. 
This courageous species of humanity—of a few moments before — 
ready to face a lion In his den. so plucky was she, jumped up 
and rush™ to the door, yelling “hluc murder" with her finger in , 
her mouth The others- quickly followed, tcrror.marked on their 

“Wluit ever is the matter? 11 was asked hy many -dismayed 
girls? \ 

“Ola something was amongst the clothes and hit me. Look ' 
at my finger It does pain so. We daren’t go in again without a 
light 1 ” , - 

"1 heard something move. There must he a live thing 
there. Who will go in next? Not me, lam afraid of my life to 
face thg placeiagain.” 

“Here is alight, somebody must come in with m^ if I go,” 
said a newcomer amongst the excited crowds standing around. 

- There is indeed great excitement caused by this little event. 
No governesses xlere around to keep order just them, strange to f 
say. and so the bigger girls came to the front, some who hitherto 
hail had nothing ^lmtever to do with the'search for Ruth Heath- 
land. They went, boldly in with a lightAnrhl there discovered 
I Ruth crouching, in this same*dark cornekjmongst the soiled 
1 clothes. Her cyesjhad the fierce look of an animal driven into a 
• corner unable to’escape further. She had heard the others 
(hunting for her and was getting into a really dangerous mood 
iready for the final' attack. It. was quite necessary for people 
sto be careful how to advance towards this then wild girl. She - 
was exasperated with fear and anger, and was ready to spring 
on the first one who made an attack on lieiv' 

“Come, Ruth,” said a kind girl who headed this second 
-search and was known and loved by her -many companions^ 
“Don’t stay here; nobody shall hurt you. We do not want to,do 
so and will not. Come along with me. I will protect you. We 
will go upstairs and speak,to Miss Freshwater. She will tell us 
what to do.”- ' ... 

Ruth then comes out, feeling reassured of safety from others, 
and goes to the Lady Principal w-ith her protector. We see 
nothing more of poor Ruth. It was arranged for her to be-sent 
home again to her aunt. This was a hard case and such a 
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trifling offence at the last. But this was a strict school We 
were drilled like soldiers. Every word from headquarters was a 
command which we dare not disobey. The pupils soon got to 
recognize the fact and knew it was best to fall into line, to avoid 
. trouble. 

. Within six months after Ruth Hcatland’s departure there 
was again complaints of petty thefts taking place. Two or three 
times during a week,girls had declared they had missed different 
articles out.of their boxes, and still as time went on further com- 
, . plaints .were made to thc'govcrness of missing -thimbles, knives, 
scissors, silver pencils and gold pens, also money.'. In vain were 
inquiries made and not a clue to work upon. This was’the main 
' subject talked about and how to capture the culprit. The 
^ monitresses were told to ferret out what information they could 
- during play hours by talking amongst the girls and seeing what 
they had to say. 

I AM UNDER SUSPICION,FOR THE FIRST TIME 

The consequence was one Friday, while having my bath with 
several others, there w-as a'knock at the door and some one called 
out, “Is Ilearlc there?” “Yes; I think so,” said the nurse, who 
* always presided over the bathroom anil our bathing. “Well; 
will you tell her to come" to me, after she has finished her bath, 

, Nurse, please. I want to speak to her.” 

It was one of the monitresses, whose voice was quite familiar, 
I wondered whatever she wanted with me, and was trying to 
think while the dressing process was taking place. Had I 
been doing anything'wrong? But never, never, did I seem 
more innocent of wrong-doing than at that special time. There¬ 
fore, on finding the-jjdpt-on leaving the bath room, who was still 
.waiting for, me, I w-a's more-surprised than enough on hearing 
I, what she -had to say—-greater than it is possible to describe. 

’ “.Hearle. ' You krtow, don’t you, we have been put to a 

i great deal of trouble lately in trying to find out who it is that has 
been stealing articles out of different girls boxes? Now we have 
found out nothing whatever so far, but one of the girls has just 
told me tl&t you are always up very early in the morning. 
However early she is up she always finds you up before her. 
This is the only clue there is to work upon. I do not think for one 




moment Unit yon have any tiling to do with this, I It uric, 'blit 
having heaid this, the suspicion must rest with you until some¬ 
thing else turns up ” 

I looked at her in blank amazement- -unable to find sufficient 
words to deny such a dreadful, false accusation. My face had 
not yet lost its expression of anxiety and surprise but my eyes 
completed what my tongue had left unspoken. 

“Never mind, Ilearle I am sure it is not you, hut 1 hud to ' 

one else ^ ’ We shall be sure to firfd ont the real culprit.” 

and w hoever says such a thing know s different and is telling a lie. 

• \sk the girl who sleeps next to me and see what sirr^ayT' She' 
will know if 1 am there or not when she gets up." 

Full of indignation and hurt bejond recall I walk away, 
heavy hearted, sad. disgraced. I had been in many scrapes, but 
none such as this. It was worse than any thing conceisublc. 
Who was my enemy and why? I felt too distressed and unhappy 
to confide in anyone. The very one I spoke to might be the one • 
who had informed on me. How could I ever trust any one 
again? I felt sure by the way the monitress had spoken to me 
that she never really suspected me, but it would have been 
much betLer to have found oiit- something.about me first before¬ 
speaking to me 

Just then, fortunately, I ran up against Lydia Wheeler, 
the girl who slept next to me. “Lydia. ‘ You know what has 
been said about me, don't you?” 

“Yes,’indeed,” she said. “I should like to know what girl 
has said such a scandalous thing. She must be a wicked girl to 
make up such a yarn.” She tried her best.to console me but it 
was not easy to do I was under Wave suspicion and would 
remain so until the real culprit was found and it was eating my 
heart out I was as innocent as a newly born babe. I wished 
I had never entered this school, where something was always' 
going wrong. In .the meantime certain things were still dis¬ 
appearing in the; usual ^vvay—strange to say, which made it 
more puzzling,than ever Ruth Ileatland was gone and nothing 
of the kind had ever talifen place since her departure. 

Two pf the bigger girls then asked permission to stay up all 
night and'watch for the thief, who always took a tour early 
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before anyone else thought of rising. Well, these girls—two of 
them—stayed up all night and towards morning were beginning 
to despair of seeing the one they were watching for when just at 
daylight they were both conscious of something stirring not far 
off from the place where the girls’ little boxes were placed around 
the wall. They were .-then all attention. Straining their eyes 
in the dull light to catch the first glimpse of the long sought 
" offender, they feared they knew’ not what. They hardly dared 
breathe for fear of being heard. Their hearts were beating like 
mad, so much so, .and the excitement so great, they were obliged 
to bend themselves over to suppress the loud b eats_for_fear-of- 
being heard. They hear steps nearihg their hiding place—then 
the opening of a box. Looking cautiously,"they distinctly see— 
not a girl at all, but a woman, and that woman our Lady Prin¬ 
cipal’s maid. Oh, glory! They had not sat up for nothing and 
they could hardly believe their eyes. Could it be? 

They tell us all about it. She first of all” goes to one box, 
takes something out—then glides on to another, finding nothing 
there to her satisfaction, she glides on to the next. When there, 
fancying she hears a movement of-some kind she raises Her head 
and "looks around. She evidently feels nervous about her. sur¬ 
roundings for she cuts her morning’s prowl short, leaves the 
boxes and glides back from where she came from. 

Had she taken nothing the girls had still seen enough to 
assure them as to who was the thief. Their surprise - was so 
great they could hardly believe their senses. Miss Freshwater’s 
maid of all things! She had always been considered as the very 
soul of honesty and integrity and to think of her being the 
guilty one! The two girls sat and whispered together long enough 
for the maid to^get back to her own apartments—then they 
slowly returned to their own dormitory - , and, without undressing, 
laid down for a short rest until the bell rang for all to rise. It was 
with a feeling of intense relief that these plucky girls arose again— 
bathed the fatigue from their tired eyes as much as possible. 

After the seven o’clock short prayers had been said, one of 
them jumped on to the platform, faced the crowd and said, 
“Girls! We have found the thief.” At these astonishing wprds 
a few eyes were directed my way. Although I.kno\y„I am in-, 
nocent my face becomes scarlet in spite of'myself. The.girl, 
speaking from the platforrnjhen steps down, walks towards me 
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(>S HEMINlSCENrKS 

and says, “IT ISN’T YOU,” with a great stress on the Y(^fJ. 

I immediately burst into tears. It was too much to expect any- . 
thing else when I had lately been feeling so terribly wretched. 

The girls crowd around me, euch trying to,tell me how little 
they had suspected me. . I had girls arms.ifround my neck and 
waist and everyone was speaking to 'me at once, and_so they 
helped me out of the school room, preparatory to our marching 
into breakfast. The girl who had made this false accusation 
against me had a pretty lively time for the next ten minutes. 
She was buffeted about in a pretty rough manner. • * 

“You horrid thing! What did you say that for about Genie 
Hearle? You knew-better. It was just spice. Nobody believed 
you, though. You horrid story teller.” 

All sorts of such like speeches with bangs and f>okes inter-' 
mingled. Indeed. Genie Hearle, instead of a suspected thief, 
was for the time beii% the heroine of the day and felt the friend 
and under the protection of one hundred and twenty first class, 
just specimens of her own sex. You—who know what that, 
iheans—know just what such protection and friendship is 
worth; one ha., to be in a boarding school to understand. Once 
more for me life was worth living, and the earth good to look 
upon. I was happy with a clear and unstained character. What 
. was better? The maid was immediately dismissed in disgrace,-' 
after having her own-boxes searched, where all the missing things* 
were discovered and returned to their rightful owners*. 1 The 
girl who had done me this wrong was never my friend. We never- 
spoke, unless it was to pass a bitter word. Unbeknown to myself 
she had always been my cnemii, but hadjnever Sad an oppor¬ 
tunity to show her feelings untilrtrhe chance referred to above. 

PANICS IN /THE SCHOOL 

a 

" St. Anne’s was subject to panics of a' gravc v character. For 
instance, during one term there were a series of panics caused at 
the start by a slight alarm in one of the upper dormitories. Three 
little girls got out of bed one night after the governess had left 
uthe room and gone downstairs. To Speak aloud) after retiring 
for the night was forbidden, but we could whisper and not make 
any noise. These children were restless, got up and started play¬ 
ing “Hide and seek.” All weht well for a time till one got into her 
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own bed again to hide beneath.the bedclothes, the other one 
hiding with her, got under the bed and after keeping still for a 
few minutes got tired of waiting to be found, and started to 
make strange sounds, at the same time tapping the bed from 
underneath. The other child under the bedclothes had for¬ 
gotten about the game they were playing and had no sooner 
got quiet and on the pillow than she dropped off into a sound - ” 
sleep. On hearing the moaning and tapping under her bed, she 
woke up terribly alarmed, giving a shrill scream. This startled 
all the others in that dormitory, hot knowing what was the 
matter and half asleep themselves ' They all jumped out of 
bed and rushed towards the doordeading to the staircase, scream¬ 
ing as hard as they pould. There was no one there to stop them 
in their mad rush onward. We higger girls, in the lower dormitory, 
heard the rushing add'screaming and fearing fire or some other 
calamity, were not lohg in getting out of our beds, too, and 1 also 
were rushing towards the door to join in the paniq when luckliy 
one of the governesses, who happened just then to be in her own 
little bedroom partitioned off in a corner of the dormitory 
stepped out into the middle of the door, saying, “Girls; I am 
here. Stay Here with me. Nothing is the matter.” We stood 
there around her, trembling with fear, longing to join in the 
fray going on outside—fearful lest we should be left behind 
and not be able to get away And save ourselves if anything 
should happen to be seriously wrong. The level headed and 
'plucky girl who had the sense to call us together and so prevent 
our exit was the means of avoiding what might have been a 
calamity. The little girls rolled on the top of one another down 
the stairs, shrieking and screaming at the top of their voices. 
Nothing and nobody could stop them. On they went down two 
flights of stairs, across the hall leading to the dining room, then 
swerved around to the front entrance. For a few seconds there 
was a blockade. The door was partly fastened one side and was 
jammed with screaming girls in their night gowns and in some 
cases these garments had been badly torn in the scrimmage. The 
door gave way on the right side and several of the girls started to 
rush down the drive, when they were accosted by a policeman 
who, attracted by the noise going on, had come to see what was 
the matter. On seeing a host of girls rushing out in their night 
attire, his first thought was that the building must be in flames. , 


r 




He raised hit. hands, culling out, “Halt." Which they did, 
having probably a mortal dread of the'policcman at all times. 
“What is w.rong? What arc you running away for? Where are 
you going’’’ No one knew, each one looked at the other expecting 
to hear an explanation, but not one was abje'to give any. Each 
one on being questioned gave the same answer, “I don’t know. 

1 ran because the others did and was frigfytenerb” 

Miss Freshwater then came on the scene and ordered them 
all in again and up to their rooms,,saying it was a false alarm 
and that nothing whatever was the matter. She looked upset 
herself, and also had quite a scare as well us all the rest of the 
household. There was a danger of the same thing^happening 
again a,s the whole school was in a state of excitetnent. However, 
during, the j;est of the night everything kept pretty quiet, but 
early next morning, and three times during the day, the same 
thing happened, i One girl might exclaim, “Oh,” and that would 
start about fitly; girls running and screaming at nothing. At 
first Miss Freshwater started scolding and threatening, but she 
soon found it of no avail. The w hole school was in such a nervous 
condition the least little sudden noise would start them off and 
no one could stop them. Towards' the evening of the second 
day the governesses were nervous themselves at what might 
happen They were told to read to the girls and take their 
thoughts off themselves as much as possible until bed time, dnd 
then they were not left to themselves for one moment. A 
governess walked on each of the floors and talked to the girls 
The next d.\>/being Sunday it was not thought advisable to send 
any but the biggest and most reliable girls to attend the church 
service for fear-of another panic All day, at intervals, we were 
read to and amused By that means the school once more 
settled down to fts' ordinary daily routine But it left many of 
us inclined to be nervous and looking for events to happen which 
did not take place. I was one of that number, my nerves were 
more or less upset by these.panics. They were a dread to me at 
all times, a bad nightmare, in fact. On account of this I counted 
the months and days wliifch would bring my three years schooling 
in St. Anne’s to an end I look back upon those days with 
wonder and aujayement at the way in which all things were so 
splendidly arranged and the discipline which reigned throughout. 
It was and no doubt still is grand. 
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ST. ANN0S SCHOOL 

Two years had passed since my first arrival in St. Anne's. 
During that period there was much learnt and experiences many. 
Life and happiness was a series of pros and cons. 

Fred and I spent our long-looked for holidays together in 
Weymouth. The journeys there and hack remain in my memory 
as events never to be effaced. There were other boys besides 
Fred and Robert who-fiuvcllcd the same way and at the same 
time. They would become rather unruly at times owing to 
over excitement at the prospect of returning home once more. 
At one time each boy had procured a peashooter and ns the 
train moved out of the station they would fire at a named object. 
As a rule nobody was hurt, but unfoj-tunately on aiming all 
together at !i guard as the train movcuLout it was noticed that 
one of the shots hit'him right in the^ye. He jumped and 
raised his hand in a threatening manner towards the departing 
train. The aim had been a good one and made a bull’s-ey^. 
Although proud of their feat the boys were somewhat nervous 
as to what would happen ns the agent looked ominous On 
reaching the next station a wire was waiting for us saying^ “Turn 
all the lllueeoat boys out and take possession of their peashooters.” - 
It was my wish to get off, too, but was induced by all to remain 
where I was and explain, the reason of their delay, on reaching 

E very, one -of those days was a day of note anil enjoyment. 
Mother’s sole wish and pleasure was to make it so. The time 
passed only too quickly It was only a short stay and' we were 
to be kept amused and happy. Outsiders seemed of tlie same 
opinion, too, for they also helped in this with invitations and 
other treats Always acceptable to youthful minds and appetites. 

On relurhjng to school we were each provided with a hamper 
of good things,'enough to last for the next fortnight or more and 
our purses full of small donations from kind friends who had-once 
upon a time been to school themselves. We were supposed to 
be under cover by eight p.m., but if by any chance our train 
arrived sooner than was thought necessary we would- go a bit 
further on the same ticket and would get back just in time to 
avoid trouble. 1 The guard never made any bones about.wur 
doing this, so we thought him fine. Alice and Ada were seldom 




-hi ..Weymouth during the holiday#. So many of us eould not be 
there at the~snme-time, as it would be too much of a crowd at 
once. IIow liappj we felt at the beginning. of the holidays and 
"how depressed at the finish only school boys and girls*eim-urtd e.r- 
stnnd. 

For the first,week we were all too miserable for anything 
ahd would sit about and inope, not feeling like joining in any one 
4if the giui)£s, but after a while we would get over this depression 
.jind get tflore interested in things and fairly happy on the whole. 

! News came one day to say that Arthur was siek and had to ' 
have his leg amputated Shortly after that we heard that he was 
dead. Freddie and I were aliened to spend the afternoon 
togetheron that occasion, Talking over our many unkind acts 
and words to our poor, dead brother, we wept at the recollection 
of them. Poor Arthur! lie was hard to understand and was 
left very lAuch to himself. He. would tease us and we would 
•tease him from sheer lack of confidence in eiicjj other, and now 
*" there remained nothing but regrets and sad thoughts of what 
vtiqht have been and what was. Arthur was buried after three 
months of sickness. He dwindled down to the weight of a 
feather but cheerful to the last. J ' ( l . 

ARTHUR’S DEATH 

Arthur was just turned seventeen wheh he passed away 
K owing to a neglected bruised shin bone, tuberculosis set in and 
he became a physical wreck Andrews, Miss Mailer's butler, 
attended tc him all the time while he was in Weymouth, bring¬ 
ing him in to the dining room every day'at Arthur’s own wish, 
placing him in a chair at the table, where he would sit for a few 
minutes,, tlitn carrying him back to his room again. He was so 
weak that-'little change was quite enough to tire him out. 
Andrews was so patient and kind and took all the work on to 
■ himself. Arthur and Andrews were always good friends and were 
in.tfie habit of bathing together in the sea early in the morning. 
They'vere both great swimmers and could keep it up a long 
time. It is hard to say what Mother would have clone with- 
■ out Andrews. Arthur was operated upon in one of the London 
hospitals and when it was known that he was to lose his leg 
Mother sent for him' to be brought home so that he could be 
with us to the last. - ’ 




A REVOLT AMONGST THE HOYS / 


“What do you think, (ionic? " said Fred one day. " We hud 
quite a scrimmage in school yesterday. Old Hawkins has been 
_ pret ty nasty to'ust lately, so we all made up our minds to pay 
hTm~~7Prt--ta iL once. We each filled our pockets fpll of small 
potatoes and when~Ttawkia s. came out to the playground and 
ordered us in to class we all peTtcTt~~hrift— mith thes e potatoes. ' 
He wjis so astonished and seared he couldn’t doa~thiogJuit_' 
try and dodge them. ’’They were coming in all directions and 
'when our pockets were empty'he looked,prctty silly, I can tell 
you. He gQt well into the middle of the playground before 
any of-us began to aim. He never got, such a surprise in his 
life.” 


“Hut, oh, dear! What a dreadful punishment you will 
get for all that.” • 

“Never mind 1 none'of us care for that as long as we have 
been able to get a hit at the old fellow for once. Besides now 
we are all in it so they can’t do much.. Perhaps keep us in for 
next Saturday and that won’t hurt any of us.” 

“There is a much-worse affair coming off though. Much 
more serious It means that “two of the boys will be publicly 
flogged for a very serious offence. They nearly set the building 
on fire and were caught at it. There is no game about that, 
you know. They deserve punishment and will probably get 
expelled besides*? which wilhmean something to them by and by.” 
“Which boys arc they?” s 

“Smith and Jones,” said Fred..' “It was really Smith’s 
fault, as he knows better, but the other chap iseasily lead and 
just does what he is told. They both went into Hawkins’ room 
while he was at supper and turned on the gas so as to explode 
the room just as soon as he'lit a match. The gas was turned 
full On and, luckily, Hawkins smelt it just as soon as he gpt 
near the door and he spotted those two boys lurking around in 
.the passage just to see what would happen. I wouldn’t be in 
their shoes for something, I can tell you. Old Hawkins won’t 
half lay it on after this. They will both arrive home with a few 
welts oaf them.” j 

“How dreadful! and how thahkful I am that you are not 
in this, Fred.” 




TIpXtl.VI.SCEX'l'KS 


. “No four! I rlo not do those kind of tilings. It is not 
mi my lip.c. Tlioie is no fun in wickedness and to do an act of 
that kind is eeitainly nicked, endangering the building and all 
our lijeV besides There is a good deal of difference between 
funimd wilful mischief." 

” ,'I'he next day brought a great deal of excitement between, 
the hoys aftd girls of St Anne’s School. Iloth hoys were flogged 
but Smith got Die worst by a long nay: Jones was a great,'big, 
burly fellow possessing \crv little brains. Smith was handsome 
anil thercfoie a filwoiito amongst the girls, scyciul of whom, 
on hearing of his severe punishment ncjr tender hearted enough J 
to .send over a'hundlc of soft rags and ointment to help heal his. 
wounds No one bothered to make .inquiries about “Silly 
Jones.” lie wasn’t north it hut the cuptiwiting and handsome 
Percy Smith, lie got numerous scented billrl iluux from many' 
anxious and sympathetic little specimens of the 'tender seX. 
No matter uliat was the offence, Percy had been hurt and . 
probably crying right non 1 •> ' 

Mrs. Smith was .sent for to take her hoy away and arrived 
shortly after the event and on examining her hoy \ hack, threaten¬ 
ed exposure on the ground of cruelty to .,nc„of the pupils but 
■vje heard nothing more about it. 

The girls at St. Anne’s were heginningjo rrccii e many notes 
and presents from the hoys at St. Anne’s over the way, 
which was against the Miles All sorts of nays and means were 
employed in order to get notes and presents across to their 
favorite a girls who, nothing daunted - never refused their chance. 
The bell n-qs being rung vigorously one half holiday. 

“Attention, girls 1 All those who have received any picsents 
whatever from any of the hoys over the nay go and fetch them 
immediately,” such was the terrible order from headquarters. 
Girls disappeared and reappeared blushing up to the roots of 
their hair as they most unwillingly and shyly delivered up their 
precious little bits of jewellery or whatever it may have been. 

It was indeed hard to have to do so, especially as when it was' 
necessary also to give in the names of the fellows who had sent 
them over so as to return them to the right owners. ' , 

' “Whatever must I do?" said my neighbour, “I have eaten 

“So have I." Pfsaid, “We can’t possibly give it up now.” 









“No! Thej- wouldn't like it if we did either, would they?” 

“Well, no one can prove that wc have ever had anything, 
dan they?” 

‘‘Not* they. Never in their lives.” 

There was then u titter which was immediately suppressed. 

There was quite ,a feeling of satisfaction just then that I 
had been able .to devour the little dainties thaUhad been sent 
over to me—by favor of my brother. Doubly was I thankful 
on hearing that-all notes received durhig the last twelve months 
were to be delivered up. My messages had not been written 
in pen and ink but verbally delivered again by m\" brother. 
What luck! It must be added that the notts did not come 
forward so readily as the other things IIow could anyone be 
expected to givg away tender words and expressions meant only 
for one person’s eyes and cars, not for the community. The girls 
were honest-and time in all things But asked them for their 
love letters—only very few made an adVanee forward. No 
storming or raging or throats availed. There was undue silhnec 
all around and nothing more to be doncj • , 

“Well, girls-—if any of voir receive any more letters from 
. the boys and J hear of it Tshnfl do more than ask,} on to deliver 
them up. You will in„ addition get severe!} punished. So 

With that we were allowed to gp free and resunic ourplay 
which had been so unexpectedly interrupted. A rather strange 
mode of punishment in those days at tjiat school' whts to stand 
"oji a form with our piqafores over our heads and hands behind 
our baqk.^, thus breathing our. qwTr—breath. over continually 
-which w r as most unhealthy. This-was objected to by 1 the 
trustees on finding that the girls shoulders were growing fo'rwar-1 
by folding the arms behind the back. They stopped our being 
punished in this*manner and jolly glad we were too. 

" / Fred left.St’. Anne’s during the next year taking a job’ as 
apprentice in some big firm. He came back to see me one day 
and also visited the boys who, wanting a; bit of fun out’ of him, 
got hold of his top^hat and kicked it in the air again and again, 
cheering all the time. If was their, way .of showing their pleasure, 

at seeing him again, but Fred could hardly see it in that light 
as it meant another hat and money'was scarce,.as the saying is. 
Boys will be boys, whatever inconvenience it . causes, and 






/ known minister, howexer, 
often known to remark; “ I 
some of tlie devil.aliout liio 


them befon; their time. One well 
speaking of boys’ wilful ways was, 
couldn't give a fig for a boy without" 



A YKAK OF SOUItOW " 

Miss Waller took sink after Mother^iad ..been with her for • 

, five years. She died, leaving us each a snpdl legacy, thus showing 
kind interest in'us nil as long as her mind allowed her to do so. 
Mother then chosc'bondon'for her home, preferring to be near -" 
us in our different school.,. She t. ns feeling ill herself but thought 
it of no consequence till shy .began to get worse and worse and 
,’could stand it_no-longerT~ The puin in her back was terrible ahd 
on examination the cause Was diagnosed ns a cancer of toolong ' 
standing to leave any hope of possible cure. We were brought 
face to face nil!) the terrible fact that our dear Mother’had only 
a very short time to remain with us. Her knowledge of this 
fact, coupled nitli the intensity of her suffering, made dear 
Mother’s last days too sAd to dwell upon. She-lookcd beautiful 
to the Inst. The same lovely complexion for which she had been 
so .admired in her younger days remained with'her till the end. '• 
She used to say sjie knew it was hard for people to realize'that 
she was as sick as she really was while looking so well. No doilbt 
the pain helped to increase the flush ember cheeks. . ' 

On account of the sad event of herdenth-.-I was allowed to " , 
go home for a few days. It Was hard to believe she, hersfclf, 
was not there when, ns I gazed on her beautiful lifelike counten¬ 
ance, there was no sign of sickness or fines of painjeft by that 
dread disease.. Who could'believe she had suffered months Of 
perpetual agony when beholding what lay "there? “Ah.!" I 
eeuld.” Did not. I witness what she went through,'and long 
times and again to be. able ttf relieve her of even a tenth part 
of the pain—■hut'it w:a's not to be and couldn’t be. 

"Our- home was" now broken up. For the future we were 
destined to migrate from one pjace to another. My life at St. 
•Anne’s came to an end an'd I removed to Clifton Hotise, Mare 
Street, London,>’<Snce more." By this .time I am old enough to' 
be taken in as a finishing.pupil. .In order to explain some things 
it is necessary to go Hack a bit, owing to'my having omitted to ■ 




mcnkjon-fny sister Alice's marriage to ('upturn llpehfurt, of tlie 
7th KoyaJ' fusiliers. They purchased a cottage in Ilytfie, near 
Southampton Water,, opposite'to Net ley Hospital. This w'uS a 
most lovely and cpiiet spot, Jmt to me seemed to he’ impreg¬ 
nated with all that was dreary ifnd sad-amd, void of any sort of 
real rest and happincss\^Man-of-war ships' would-anchor just- 
opposite and in the,stillness of the evening it was quite possible 
to hear the hand being played during the Officers' Mess. But fqf 
- this and the children’s prattle, in spite of the surrounding beauty 
of the place, this was the most lonely spot on the face of'the 
-globe " ' 4 

At Mother’s death, when all our household efiects were sold, 
all realization'of any rgal, genuine. homelite, united and all 
satisfactory easy existence died with her—so it seemed. The 
'\Rochfort’s door was open to me, but not wide enough to let me in. 

I stood-"; on the doorstep and occasionally the warmth of tile 
interior Would make itself felt to me, but that was rare, so rare, 
one could almost count the times. , Standing on the threshold of 
what might have been or rather should have been a haven of 
'love and rest, conscious only of the terrible loneliness which 
bcfel me, I would think and J wonder how it would be possible 
to-put in,the remainder of my sad existence; homeless, friendless, 
and, moreover, almost penniless, having a father and yet hope¬ 
lessly orphaned. Luckily for human naturejone is not meant to 
feel-sorrow for too long of a time, especially with th^young 
Every cldud has a silver lining, no matter how dark and dreary 
it may appear. So it turned out for me. 

Leaving St.' Anne’s at fifteen to the very day, I found 
•myself once more a resident at Clifton House, with .my small box'? 
of vvorldy possessions. There I made the friends" of a lifetime. 
May those? happy days spent there never be erased from my 
memory. One soon learnt to exchange confidences with each 
other, knowing that those,confidcnces would not be abused. We 
were, in sympathy and harmony with each other. The girl 
,1 friends were as sisters There were-only a few, it is true, but 
they were genuine This to a certain extent took the plac(r?of 
the home so recently lost. We were not.alw‘ays good. Fpr 
instance, when French Poetry was to be said, Genie Hearle was 
always missing, never could be found anywhere.^- That half- 
hour, was. spent up a beech tree at the-bottom of the garden, 




where no one eyer thought of looking, and dhen the danger waif 
over she would appear ngaiil as innocent ns a newly-born kitten. 
We would also have bolster'fights at night, when we were sup¬ 
posed to Imj hi b^d^'ij, The.,the,,upper schoolroom, in the darje. 
That was great fun till I'iienrly got my neck broken on one 
occasion through,receiving a tremendous blow on the head with 
a pillow when off my guard,*w hich nearly eraeked my neck joint 
Jiy this we realized 1 , forrifhe first time that the game we were so 
fond of playing eould pro-iSe to he a very dangerous one. So we 
gave it up for all time. ■ 

_ On'another occasion the whole' school got into disgrace 
through refusing ’to eat bread pudding, which had been too 
frequently doled out to us during that fortnight.. There had been 
a painting lesson that morning and some'of the glasses remained, 
on a side table which had been used for washing the brushes. 
Two or three of the girls got hold of some of this coloured water 
and poured it into the pudding dish so that it should not he 
served to us again. We were denied any sort of dessert for a 
week after that, hut they couldn’t do much, as it Was impossible 
to find out who had done the trick as no one would say or give 
any information, so wc were all punished alike. We all shared 
our joys and sorrows. No less, there^s always a black sheep in 
every flock and ours was no J exeeption-to the general rule. 

w yGirls.' There is a newgirl Come,” was the cry one day. An 
oldjady brought her and seemingly has the care of her. The 
girl* herself said this lady used at one.'time to 1 e her governess, 
when the family was well off, but now, since both parents are" 
dead she made her home with the old governess who has brought 
her here to have her education "finished, if possible. Of course, 
we were all anxious to see this new addition to our number. 
When she joined us she was-introduced as fXctta .Craigie.” 

" But we were not very favorably impressed with her appearance. 
Her mother was said to have been an Indian,princess married (to 
a British officer. With her dark, shiny skin and coal black eyes 
. it was easy to sqp she belonged to the coloured race. She was 
by no means, timid, but mixed boldly with us, talking freely 
about her friends in different countries She was no favorite. 
There was always the great gulf of blood and race between us 
wfhich w<£ could not o\ercome—the black sheep as it were. 
Netfa would come hutting in on us wherever we may have been. 
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or however privately engaged, and we resented it very much. 
She took no rebukes or hints that her presence was not agreeable 
• and so made herself objectionable in many cases. Her manners 
. 'and strange lack of nice feeling would at times, almost stagger 
^^s, while at the same time rathei amuse us for a short time, but 
fcbomuch of it was apt to jar. Six months had passed since her 
arrival, when one afternoon she gave it out that a cousin of hers 
was going to take her to a concert. All that afternoon she watched 
at. fclje window for his arrival, but he did not put in an appearance. 

“Well, girls, he won’t be coming now,” she said at “last. 
“What can have delayed him? I’m tired and shall go to bed 
early tonight, as soon after supper as I can get.” 

With a look of disappointment and disgust on her face she 
left us and nobody gave another thought as to her intentions 
or movements intil bedtime, when the govqrneSs on duty (Frau- 
lein Diechoff) found, on going the round to put out the lights, 
that Netta lyas not in bed or in her room On inquiry we told 
all we knew 1 of what had occurred during the afternoon and what 
she had said about going to bed early. This caused a little 
alarm and excitement. Every phidfi ,.on Jhe premises was 
searched with no avail. From our .bedroom y indow was to be 
seen the light of the lantern being carried here 'and there around 
the garden into the summer house, greenhouse, stable, coach 
' house and back again. It was evident she ft as away from the 
place gnd out in the streets. On questioning the servants gs to 
whether they knew anything about the matter ..one of them 
admitted having promised to let hietta in the moment there 
ifcas. aTaint ring heard. All Was stirring excitement that night 
every girl’s ears were strained to catch the least movement to^ 
be heard on the ground floor. Our bedroom doors were kept 
ajar for this purpose. It was nigh on twelve o’clock before the 
faint ring w r as perceptible. The servant girl then opened the' 
door as prearranged: not a word was spoken by either'party. 
Netta under, the impression that everything had been managed 
successfully, crept noiselessly through into the lower schoolroo 
■ in the dark and, having slipped off her shoes, hid them in 
corner, crossed .the hall and" was about to mount the stairs to 
.her bedroom when she was accosted by Miss Cross who was 
awaiting her. She. was ordered, into the governesses’ sitting- 
room, but what transpired between those walls we girls never 




knew. ll is no (loulil that Netta Craigie confessed the truth, 
whatever that might tie. In the morning we were ordered not 
to question Netta as to her proceedings the night before. ' She 
did not mix with us in fact, but got her things put together and 
the lady who placed, lujr in that school was telegraphed for, 
arriving early ill the afternoon. She stopped a sl/ort time then 
left heartbroken taking the girl with her. This was the last 
nr saw of Xetta and the last we wanted to see of her. She 
went without a friend to mourn her loss. She had disgraced 
herself iii' the worst way and we were glad and relieved to see 
her go although sorry for the'kind little protector who had so 
willingly heaped such a tellable burden upon her already over¬ 
burdened and weak shoulders. What became of this girl we 
never heard, but whoever had her had something to contend 
with. 


WILLIE CROSS AGAlNf COMES ON THE SCENE 

After a lapse of five years my old playmate comes once 
more into my life. He had now developed into a strong, strap¬ 
ping lad, supposed to be walking the hospitals and practising 
previous to becoming a medical man, but really wasting his 
precious tone in flirting with the girls, eating and much drinking. 
His head was of ample size,’-covered with massive thick curls; 
his eyes light blue and kind' The fair curls were a centre sof 
admiration by the other members of the family who thought 
Willie the most wonderful specimen of his sex. They never 
insisted on his ever doing the right thing, so he usually chose 
to do the W'rong to his undoing. ^ 

He met me with genuine cordiality^" Hello, Genie, old 
girl,’’.style, accompanied with a smacking kiSfs, taking everybody 
so much by surprise, we all stood thunder struck. 

"Whatever made you do that, Willie? It is very unusual, 
isn’t it?”. ' • • 

‘■‘Oh, just to shock the girls. Then you know it is a long 
time since I’ve seen you and we used to be jolly go’od friends, 
didn’t we? Though.you did pull my hair cruelly sometimes 

for nothing at,all.” _ . 

At this I protested “No! never for nothing, only as a last 
recourse/when things w'ere going pretty bad.” “Ah, well. You 
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are quite the young lady now. While as to me—I am on the 
way to be a gentleman—that is, 'some day’.” 

To me Willie Cross' was nothing but a useless, insignificant, 
namby-pamfiy, mollycoddled lump of liumanity, completely 
spoilt by this mother and two 'sisters, who would make any 
sacrifice in order for Willie to gain. They would feed and pet 
him up till he was no earthly good. Willie was fat and lazy 
those days.' I kept him at a distance, gnly troubling to notice 
him when it' was really necessary to avoid rudeness. He had a 
new girl every six months, vowing allegiance and fidelity to each 
in turn. He made every girl believe that she was the one real 
wife for him, the others just pastimes. Strange to say he 
succeeded in winning many weak" little maids who left the 
school promising to, be true to him and there the matter ended, 
and next term Willie had chosen another one, the same thing 
would happen. On a wet day and all had to stay indoors, 
,WiHi e an d his queen for the time being would spend the after¬ 
noon jyitside standing in the shelter of the door whispering 
and kissing until the cold drove thehn in or else in some out of 
th'e way corner in another part of the house seldom frequented 
by pnyonq else. It was not wise to converse about anything 
■private in the dark without looking into all the corners as, Willie 
would sure to be in one of them, waiting for our exit before 
moving. , 

, Mrs. Cross was manager of this school which really belonged 
to Miss Heathcoat, who was too" much of an invalid to run 
. jt herself. She always remained in her own private room and 
even had her. meals brought there to her. When she moved 
from this one room it was to spend the summer in Tiverton, 
Devonshire,, where she .had another .young ladies’ establishment, 
Willie was therefore allowed the use of two good rooms where 
he was supposed to stay but which he never did, preferring the 
uncontrolled run of the whole house. In, this way he was aided 
and abetted by his family in his already useless, lazy and aimlfess 
life. In after years when .this school was broken up by the 
death of the benevolent olmlady, to whom it belonged, he was 
thrown somewhat on his own haunches,'but his sister, Binnie, 
having a small income of her own, through devotion to her 
mother, spent most of it on him, getting no thanks o'nly demands 
for further sacrifices. .. 


My brother Fred mis getting the palbry .sum, ill iir.st, of £i(i 
-jgy-cnr-nnd-brhnri hinisVlf.^lle was then working in Dent’s glove 
mamlfuelury. Failing to lie able to keep himself on that sum, 
Mrs. Cross offere.iHo allow him to'sliare in. Willie’s rooms for ten 
.shillings a week. This nip, a great kindness and.no end of/benefit 
to Fml wiio got iii.s ovvrwbreakfast in the early morning and was 
in the city by'seven., IJiyhlid not return till six in the'evening, 
lifter w hieli he was able-to^ spend Lhe rest of the evening with 
niee, genial people Loving and"upprdeiating good music, he had 
all'he wished for. lie wjjfj happy and contented to remain most 
of the-evenings at homo.'away from the bug+hiand confusion 
of city life, which he never did care for a/ iv limeVif his life. 
He did not mix with the gir ls vei^ Xnucli, except when there 
was a dance On those occasions he rarely-failed to'join in on 
receiving Hie invitation. Those dance's were most delightful. I 
. usually took a,.man’s part’ and would dance until ra.v slippers 
werewcorn so'thin my feet would be nearly on the floor. Then 1' 
would st.iek in’a hiyer of brown paper and start,off again. How¬ 
ever thin tlie soles-of my shoes, never too thin Ho continue the - 
delighLfui and enchanting glide'of the-waltz. ,jOh! fpr a'few more 
hours of’the same, with the same dear people, and on the very- 
same floor It does one good to recall those day s. When holiday’s 
'"'game I never wanted to leave, as I did of old, but it was not 
alytaw.s cjrjuivenient for tl\e pupils to stay except during the, 
wint'i*r holidays when the 1 Irish girts usually stayed anil I w as 
allowed to as well , Every l'vour of these days were a delight and 
the memory of them vvill reihain with me to the’end. Dreading 
tlie thought of the lime when it would he necessary to leave, I., 
refused to dwell upon it and so remained happy all through. 
Freddie and I w ould-walk around the garden during the sumfner 
e.venings and. talk,’liot about the past,’nor the future, but the 
present In those ^cfays we, were living for ,the; present, fully, 
appreciating, loyiflg and absolutely absorbed in it. While 
th'ose three peaeeful and-happy years drifted away, the brother ' 
most dear to me vvas,near at hand, and his presence brought, 
satisfaction .and contentment. As to the future, the outlook vvas 
void and dark.- Robert had left the Bluecoat School and was now 
apprenticed to a firm,in Cape Colony, South Africa. He'had 
been ip that school for seven years and it was time for him to 
leave. One of the old Bluecoat boys at the Cape, vvanting a boy 






in his inn-mess, wrote to the Rluecunl.School lo gel mfST'aml7 
Robert was sent out to him. He arriveil there with a small outfit 
and fi\e pounds in his poeket. That was all the .start in life he 
ever got. Hcing clever he .soon worked his way up to he n fully 
fledged lawyer, independent of everyone nnd-quite weaned away 
from'other members of the family with' whom he had associated- 
with but little.' , ' - ■ / ' 

One of the housekebpers at the Rlueeoat School used to 
amuse the boys immensely by her strange manner and ungram¬ 
matical wpy of talking. Meeting her one day on the stairwhiy 
with a housemaid she: was heard to say, “Oh Jane, I are' so 
tired.” “Am'you, -Mam.” said Jnner JThcre-was a titter 
amongst ’ the''boys and the housekeeper turned wrathfully 
-around to where?,the boys were standing, “’Taint for the valor 
of the thing nor do itpnagnify, but I won’t be exposed upon by 
them ’ere boys.” Then there was a shout and the stairway 
quickly cleared,' leaving the “missus” bursting with rage and 
indignation. Poor Jane had to bear the brunt if it,all that after-* 

Soon after Robert left there was- a sad tragedy" which caused 
much trouble in the Rlueeoat School A^new boy had come, 
but living in the city negr his home, and.unused to discipline of 
any kind, he refused to stay- ’ After running away for the third 
. time and being brought back, it was considered best to chastise 
° this bo/and he was locked in awaiting a flogging. On entering... 
the room a little,lgter on.he was found hanging to the ceiling and 
dead. This caused p great deal .Of consternation amongst the 
head masjters and principals.s>The' b'Oy had his revenge to the 
hilt. It was months before matters were settled about this.boy, 

, who was probably daring and ‘Obstreperous at the best. This 
was over forty years ago; but the exact date and year is quite 
beyond my memory, not having made a'note b f any of the details 
referred to in this book’. Tie old boys were requested to write, 
their experiences.under the Rlueeoat School rule, all of which were 
' inserted in the Times, and none of which gave anything but a 
gopd report, which was most satisfactory and quieting to the 
. public in general'who were naturally up at arms and highly ' 
upset at such an occurrence, and .the, boy was refractory to have 
dared' toJlo_sneh a thing and was no doubt heside himself'with 
anger and humiliation at having to give in. J 


A MOTHER’S CRUEI/]^ 
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11 - has already been mentioned .that Miss, Heafhcoat-'s 
establishments for young ladies were principally to prepare girls, 
to teach As each one left she usually took a position of that, 
kind if there "as one to be. obtained. It is well to 'relate the 
experiences of two of these girls who left much about the feme 
time and each was the eldest of "^family, whose mothers were 
widows of clergymen, living on. small pensions To begin 
with, Cassie Osborne was the eldest of five. She was but eighteen 
and her mother’s' prop and support for the future. For this 
reason Cassie had_to go_out teaching as soon u? possible. Mrs. 
"Osborne, had heard of a very good" place for Cassie as governess 
in a-family-of-high standing’; good salary, too, which was so much 
needed. !t was the night before Cassie was to leave for her new 
home, and Mrs. Osborne was trying to instil into (lassie’s mind 
the kind of life she was to expect when she left her own. 


“You know, Cassie,” she said, “I don’t want you to think 
that the life you are going to lead will be an easy One. There will 
.be many hardships to contend with, little snubs and bitter 
speeches and trials when you may be trying your level best to 
please in every way. Make up your mind to have these things 
to.cpntend with in addition to loneliness, my dear; to put tip 
ifflh as much as you can for our sakes. Don’t be ready, to give 
up at the first disagreeable or unkind word or deed and want to 
return home Re brave ami try your best ” ' 


In this way Cassie left home, fully prepared to have a great 
deaj to roiltj'i«4 with, also fully prepared to master her feelings, 
for, im>thc?SriSca—Tile "paiumfcrbT the children that Cassie ■ 
taught lived aAhort distance from Brighton, in the greatest 
comfort Being unable to give names of the people and place, I 
will content myself imealling them Mr. and Mrs Shouldhang— 
the name -being the most suitable. She was a finely built 
woman, handsome, tall, but overbearing and haughty. Her—. 
step was quick, firm and tionhesitating, while her husband was 
small and insignificant, besides allowing himself to be henpecked 
in the worst, wav. df this had not bee.n the case the terrible 




tragqjly that happened would never have taken place. lie was 
not a cruel man, far from it, bql altogether too weak and timid 
' to hold his own, cither as master or parent. If he ventured at 
any time to assert himself in any way he would be immediately 
squashed by his ferocious mate, even to getting a sound box on 
the ears. There were six children, the youhge.it a little curly 
headed boy of five, called Percy, the nicest one of the lot, the 
others being morf or less spoilt by tl,ie_ parents, who wcic too 
indulgent. . , ^ 

Strange to say Mrs-. Shouldhang had takerihi most unnatural 
dislike or I should say hatred to little Percy for no reason what¬ 
ever.. Her treatment of him amounted to cruelly of the worst 
degree. 'Almost 'ifribt entirely inhuman," torturing, probing, and" 
irritating. Classic taught Percy during the morning with the 
-'others. At eleven o’clock his mother usually came and fetched 
him. On one occasion, according to CassiqV tjSn statement 
and later on-inserted in the Brighton AVa-.v, little Percy was 
standing- by Cassie’s side taking a reading lesson. Footsteps 
were to be heard coming along the passage towards the school¬ 
room. Percy heard and tremblingly took hold of Cassie’s arm. 
“Oh, Miss Osborne, Mamma is coming—hide me.” The terror 
in the child’s face was pitiful to see. The door opened and the 
stately, cruel Mrs. Shouldhang walked in. Seeing Percy holding 
his governess for protection, angered ljcr more than ever, “Miss 
Osborne,” she said, “against my repeated wishes, you will 
insist on spoiling and pampering Percy. What is the use of 
my tryingyto-train him,when yr,u burnout him so?” With that 
she gave the poor, child a sharp slap on the face, takes him by 
the arm and drags him out. fje is taken upstairs to undergo a 
series of torture. The bell is rung and the servant' ordered 'to 
bring up Master Percy’s dinner, which consists of sour potatoes 
kept three or four days for this special purpose. After sw allowing 
down a small quantity pf. the horrible stuff, Percy protests and 
is forced to take more; finally is sick and the struggle continues 
till Percy is stripped and strapped down on a b£d and chastised, 
then left till late in the afternoon. On giving evidence later on, 
ne of the servants gave out that hearing the boy crying, on one 
occasion, she crept into thq room where he was" and found him 
strapped down with cords. On being asked why he cried, he 






With that stick in the corner. She went and 
iek and there was a tintock on the end of it. 
on the child’s lipdy, also on the sheet. The girl 
living been obliged to leave her place on account 
in which this child was treated. It made her 
Several other girls left for the same reason, 
evidence of cruelty at the trial and finally 
t top miserable to stand it anj longer, and felt 
although the money was very "good and acccpt- 
d as long as she possibly could in order to help 
liild which she was able to do during the mother’s 

had his meals, with the others and was made 
tie room at the top of the house all by. himself 
lie would sciearn at night on finding himself 
aiess and his mother would not permit anyone 
but herself, when she would thrash him, The 
'k and ldneliness was to him so great, even his 
■e and certain chastisement was preferable to 
lierefore, on waking and finding himself alone 
lei a scream which would bring its punishment. 
• what Mrs. Rhouldhang wanted, a justifiable 
her venomous .talons. Cassie would save anv 
siblc from Jhe table and even spend her own 
g cake or biscuits to take up to Percy in the 
lien the coast was clear, which was not very 
mldliang was too bitterly cruel to leave Percy 
It was as much as a servant’s place for one to 
Ip Percy in any way. T,hey didn’t dare, but 
e must-have made the poor little boy’s existence 
lie loved Cassie so much and was so easily 
actable She would often kiss his dear little 
stroke his hair, at which he would look up with 
ying on one occasion, “Miss .Osborne, ami so 
“N T o, dear, why -do you ask?” “Well, 
am very bad and all the others sav so. too— 





Cassie frit too sad und sorry to answer, simply straightened 
onee more his refractory curls and bent her head and lips to 
his soft cheek. Mr. Shouldhang had received several nnpn.x- 
pious letters at different times advising him to diavc his little 
son removed before any serious thing happened. Either the 
man was too tired to make an important move in the matter 
or too stupid to realize how serious things were at home. In 
the matter of such hatred which prevailed between mother and 
child, amounting to a species of insanity, he did nothing, but 
was heard occasionally protesting in a mild manner to her 
treatment of Percy but was so speedily squashed he had no 
lici ve left for opposition, being of a timid and nervous tempera¬ 
ment. The end of it all was that little Percy, being heard 
screaming one night in the usual way no one went to his resent;. \ 
When his mother went up, aftei; delaying longer than usual and ' 
found the little fellow in flames, instead of rushing to Ins bedside 
and extinguishing the increasing ware of flames she rushed; 
downstairs licrsdf screaming for hcln. . When other members 
of the household got there, it was too late to save the child. 
There was a strong smell of paraffine and several ends of burnt 
matches found around the bed, showing the, mother’s mad and 
wicked scheme to get rid of her c.hild and her clever cunnigg. 

■ The cjiild was buried without .any investigation What 
won’t money do? But the people getting wind of what had 
happeneir^and knowing a greut deal about the ease—.through 
the servants’ talk—were not satisfied, and some crowdkfollowed ' 
the hearse carrying the charred remains of this poor little martyr 
—one of God’s own cherubs slaughtered at the stake—full of 
innocence and void of guile. One wonders how such things 
should be and still are taking place in different forms. There 
were tingry murmers amongst the people The words “murder” ■ 

and “murderess'”" were frequently heard above their breaths. 
Trouble was brewing. Shortly after the burial the body was 
exhumed and investigated on which paraffins, was plainly to be 
found. Mrs. Shouldhang was to standTeHjfl-ial for manslaughter. 
She Wrote Cassie a very charming noraj^qfking her to’be chief 
witness at the trial. The daring cheek. Cassie had left and 
w’as now at home taking a rest unable.to/stand the' strain any 
longer—heart broken at hearing of the terrible ne'ws that had , 
come out in the lirighton News, she hardly knew which way . 





to turn. ' Speak in Mrs Shoiddhang’s favour--it was utterly 
impossible. She would tell the truth' whateveV happened,' 
whose'ever witness she was. It so happened she was never 
called up at the trial at all which so saved Mrs. Shouldhang’s 
neck as C’assie’s evidence would have c;ertainly lost her her case. 
The lawyer employed by the prisoner at the cost of 100 guineas 
a day had to earn his guineas and did, as, Mrs'. Shouldhang was . 
actually proved “Not guilty'' by her lawyer's cleverness. So‘ 
much for right and justice where money is concerned. ** 

Miss Hcathcoat, being most interested in the case, sent an 
invitation to Cassia to ejftne and see her, which she did. We 
therefore got most of tlw. details from her besides getting a 
daily Brighton paper (In hearing that Mrs. Shouldhang was 
let off, MiSs Hcathcoat Jvas quite upset and declared that she . 
would appeal against the decision, but she'eventually Calmed- 
down knd the matter Was dropped. With the people who lived 
inflie same tmvnyis Mrs. Shouldhang, it was very different They 
hissed and hooted at her. She daren’t show her face outside of 
her own house A state of affairs which ended in the family 
removing to another place where they were unknown. 

Incredible as this lory may be. I must again say every ", 
fact mentioned is perfectly true. After all it is only one case of v 
thousands being enacted out daily in different parts of the 
world Cruelty to children*in various ways. What about the 
•woman who was in the habit of chastising her little girl by tying 
her to a tree and whipping her with stinging nettles? What 
more abusive and cruel? The unfortunate little one who has 
the misfortune to have a hard, cruel mother,-is a veritable 
martyr, not for one day but for all days, a steady run of daily 
martyrdom--which is hard to ferret out and bring to exposure, 
as few care to interfere in others’ household riflfjty-s. Only oc¬ 
casionally will something happen to force theapublic to take . 
notice-and make inquiries. In that case the littlo abused one 
is taken away and put in some kind sheltering home. Children 
are riot the only victims of martyrdom. Tfiste.aye,just as many 
women, wives of brutal, harsh, depraved husbandg^Who usually 
manage to get timid, delicate little trustful soiils |§ Share their' 
love and lives with them. The knot once tied—to4hem the end 
of all f which is sacred ai/d worth living for, veritable victims of . 
hopeless despondency, sinking lower as the years pass on. 




A PECULIAR WEDDING 

. Annie Iladtowed was one of the Cliftonites ready to'take a 
position as governess. For a matter of convenience this name is 
given to her. She was also the orphan of a clergyman, who had 
left his five children to battle with the world with whatever 
energy and brains they had been endowed, Annie wus the 
eldest and had heard of a home as governess to the children of 
a widower, also a minister. She was 21 years of age and accepted 
the position offered to her without any compunction wTiatever. 
She found on reaching her destination that one of the pupils 
was as old as she was, which was rather awkward, but as the 
girl was not very advanced for her age, that did not matter in 
the least. Annie was very comfortable and the children quite 
fell in with her ways and wishes What did matter, was the fact 
that the Reverend gentleman began to be e very attentive to 
Annie, although it was barely six months since his wife had been 
laid ffc, her last resting place. Annie had the option of accepting 
a position as wife to the master of the house or leave the coast 
clean for another She accepted him rather than leave and be. 
once more without a home. He was thirty years older than she 
was but “beggars cannot be choosers,” so she resigned herself 
to her fate. The wedding day was soon fixed. There was to be 
no delay or festival Mr. Hurry made one request to his new- 
young bride, that her wedding dress should be of black, 
material ns the family was" still in riiourping, He presented 
her with a pair of black gloves on the morning of their 
wedding, which _took place from the Rectory, strange to 
say. Stranger still, Mr. Hurry had given an order that the 
“Dead March in Saul” be played bn their entrance and the " 
weddinf^march at the finish. The .church was draped all over' 
in black which gave the whole thing a very sad and solemn 
aspect. To make things more peculiar than ever, one of the 
children brought a thin black cat from the house and held it 
during the service. 

Most people thought that Mr. Hurry had got a bit muddled 
in the upper story. All felt sorry for the poor little wife who had 
so innocently, taken such a care on herself. Mr. Hurry still 
conducted, the "services well and-gave an excellent sermon, the 
only strange thing about it,was during the delivery of his sermon 
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lie would walk up and down the aisle and each time he came to- . 
his wife’s pew he would stop and fix his eyes on her for fully half a 
minute, making the poor girl blush and feel so confused.'. What 
was the sad result of thus unpsual marriage, I am unable to say, 
having lost sightjuidj; n ow 1 ed ge"o ft h e people. SmlTt-was-sure^ 
to-be arnLAnnielufdlone more to the already long list of martyrs. ' 
Another lamb to the slaughter. • 

ALICE HAD TWIN'S. 

T"uml sends for me. She TsTttt~alons__with 
Duty appeals to iny better nature, besides aTaTr~~ 
.amount of curiosity to see those little wee baby boys. Rochfort 
was away expecting to stay about three weeks. The -house was 
so much nicer without him. His nerves would not permit any 
rattling of paper, or undue coughing, which was quite a strain 
on others nerves and-actions. • It was a.relief to have him out, 
one" could then cough at leisure without causing annoyance. This 
was not his fault, poor m&n. It was the result of too’many years 
spent in India where he and his brother lived with their parents. 
His father. Major Rochfort, was serving in the 27th Madras 
Native Infantry. - ‘ 

The children were, in the habit of playing around a pet 
elephant who guarded them from the flies, when they, eventually 
overcome by the heat, would drop off to sleep. -Many ae.e-.t-he ~- 
tnles told of this most wonderful and intelligejiLbaast -wb? was 
, more than half human. He would guard the children from any 
sort pf danger and was of tremendous size. Major Rochfort 
himself bad captured this elephant in the wilds of India, besides- 
many others of, less consequence. The Major was a great hunter '■ 
anil would bring home various animals to be petted if th,ey would' 
permit themselves to be handled. 

Some kind friends bad invited me to London for my summer 
holidays. It was therefore rather disappointing to have tcHeave 
just then when the time was passing most agreeably. 

On entering “Woodlands” I see the most interesting sight. 

. A -large sized cradle with a sweet little baby lying in each end, , 
dressed in white embroidered frocks, s. Both were awake and 
gazed at me with apparent wonder- and quivering lips, while 
standing by their side is dear little Babagee—-Rochfort’s Hindu- 
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.stance name-for her, which means* “darling child.” She is 
gently- rocking her little Mothers and singing,“ba-ba-ba-ba.” 

• At-this pretty sight J am more than pleased at having decided to 
come. Alice also looks happy and proud of her .little ones. 
The tea is set and the room cosy. 

“How-nice it is in here, Alice, and what sweet little babies,” 

I exclaim,- ‘‘However can you manage all-by yourself,'and they 
Ook so beautifully clean, too?.”! '• ' , ’ 

, “Well, 1 can’t nurse them much. They have jusMib' lie, 
there andVatch me move around. - The only one’who is eve/ 
nursed i& ‘Evan,’ He is so delicate, nobodythougHt l could 
-ever rear himvhe is only half the size of Harry and was too 
weak at first toriry. I had always to look at his face to see if he 
^was crying or not. But he is much stronger now since his 
liihbs have been rubbed'wfth oil, which I have never failed to do 
j'since he was born, 

>, “^b, poor li-tfle Chappie.” I lift him up and oh! how-light 

he seemed to be and his little head fell to one side as if he had not - 
the strength to hold it up. Will this poor little specimen ever 
live to be a man? .1 Wonder. , Harry is a beauty but not half so 
. friendly inclined as Evan, who will go to anybody, consequently 
,, I contented myself with admiring Harry at a distance, nursing 
'Evan and -tajkingjto- Babagee, who #as the sweetest little girl 
"of three that ev^.lypeat bed,- brown eyes and rosy cheeks. 

We. had finished tea arid. Alice was upstairs putting the 
babies to bed, when’ there were footsteps to be heard approaching 
the house and: much to my surprise, and I must admit disap¬ 
pointment, the-door ripens and, in comes Rochfort/ This was 
the first evening of Wy arrival and I thought we were going to be 
alone for three weeks. My astonishment was so great I am 
afraid I foigot my mariner^ and sat.glued to my chair without 
uttering a-word. Roclifort patted Babagee’s cheek fondly with¬ 
out appearing to notice the’ presence of another in the room. ' 
In the meantime,-to say I felt confused, arid abashed, is to say 
but little, the Captain suddenly turned to me saying,“Why- 
didn’t you speak to me when I came, ih?” - I got up and 
rushed out of- the room.- That night, being thoroughly" unused 
to-’babies, when they wanted to be fed and started to cry, .1 
awoke, finding myself sitting. Up’in bed.rocking-myself to and 
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fro with a bundle of bedclothes in my nrnrif, being' doubtless 
under the impression that it was one of the btlbies. ■ 

Alice had one at the head-.qf .the bed iind-another at the 
< fool, When one cried the other -would be sure to start, too. 

- Then there was a desperate search for the bottles and the. right ’ 
nipple for each. With eyes heavy and blind with sleep, Alice- ' 
would endeavour to fill these bottles from a supply near at hand 
and more often than hot.would succeed in raining a plentiful 
supply on the bed. During this proceeding the babies were both 
roaring as lustily as ttjicir lungs would permit them. . Then therc 
wns a sudden silence' and the members of the household; once 
more settled down to'peaceful plumber until the next feeding 
hour, then a repetition* of the some thing. ’ f.<- 

■ .The Captain goes in for boating. Things were rather im¬ 
proving at Woodlands.' The Captain invested In a rowboat and 
would spent quite a bit of time on the Southampton Water. 
At times he would jerk a Sort of "invitation at me in tills way. 
“£oi)‘ , can come and linye a row with me if you like, but please 
yourself, it doesn’t^atter to me.’ 1 It usually eitded in my 
going. /Wc -would cro.4 -Attec^towards Netley Hospital, 1 then 
steer around towards thd’Bouthampton Docks atad Hythe Pier 
amLback again. "We never ventured seawards. £atcr.on the 
rowboat got too tame and the next investment was-a small 
yacht. It was far beyond the Captainls_means, .but that didn’t" 
matter in the least. His^brother Cooper ggt one, too, and a 
man to look after it. These were luxuries of short duration, 
pleasant while they lasted, but the finality ever within sight. 

There is now a foyrth baby on the scenes, as sweet and lovely 
as the rest, pis mother’s own spoilt darling, right on to the end— 
by name Gustavus Spirling. ' • 

PICNICKING 

We are going to celebrate the twins* birthday-by a picnic. 

It takes place during the summer-holidays and-necessarily I am 
at hand, os usual. 1 After no end of trouble we have-succeed.ed in 
* securing a donkey, tame enough to go straight ahead without 
, r turning to the right or to "the left, and calmly endor ejill the; 

■:whacks that Alice likes to lay on" his.back,.,Everything is ready?/ 
*^ 1C c hildren all decked out in their best white pelisses, though" 
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who is; going to see them'goodness only knows. They are now. 
all nt a walking nge and beyond the bottle,stage. '‘The®Lodlfc 
, be. praised for all : small mercies.” They; are packed into tfi|fe 
- cart with the eatables, and Alice boldly takes the reins; wit IT* 
such a load it is impossible to trot, besides' it is, all uphill. Our 
destination is Fawley, a lovely plate within sight of the Isle of' 

' Wight— a'distance of six miles." There is no room for’me, so I 
walk. The , donkey pricks up his, ears at the flick of the reins 
and-makes* a plucky start. No One knows whether the Captain ■, 
-■ is coming, or not. He is a man of very few words and no one ■: • 
dreams of asking his intention.- However, he does come and ,, 
has no difficulty in keeping up' with us with his long legs and * 
even strides, -Before we had got a mile ahead the babies became 
restless. “Mother, I want a bun,” said one'. “Me, too,'me want 
dink.” “Me want to get down,” and so on. There was nothing 
to be done-but attend to tlieir wants and as by.this time>we had ■ 
reachedthe Common, we yanked them'all out and laid the clptfr*. 
on the nice- green grass. * The Captain sCcm.ed just as ready, to ~ 
eat os any of us and partook of all the. good things' Alice had 
got ready for us. The babies, hot understanding having..the - - 
table on the ground', were rather'inclined to walk across 'the ' 
middle of the feast, but after a “gentle” lap or two”delivered by 
“Mother” they were brought somewhat to order. The donkey 
grazed greedily on tlie plentiful green grass while he had the 
chance and was more refreshed apd ready to start on the journey 
again when everything was loaded up for- the secOnd time. , 
The rest of the journey was made without any adventures. The ‘ 

* children one by one drdpped off to sleep’ and needed no attention,. 
except, to see that* they did not take a header off their seat on 
to the road beneath/ This; was a most lovely drive, an ideal spot 
aid quite new to me. On arriving on the picnic ground we had 
another splendid meal anji, then rested.- About.six o’clock the* 
Captain said, “You IfSj'd better he moving." It is time to pack 
Up the things. I am going to harness up and then walk on.” - 
- ; Alasl,' .When we .went to get the donkey and cart he was 
nowhere jto be found. .lie had never'been'tied and .had walked 
off tp.gfttjhis supper. After a long search we could see something 
ph J( ,a hill! about a mile off which whs the animal we wanted. 
LeUving/he children alone to manage■ without us.-jAlice and I 
smarted clut to get him back, fearing much that on seeing us 
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approach .him lie would start off aguin at a. trot. However he 
did not do so, but allowed Us tB get up .right cloW to him, but 
sueh was our utter ignoThnce of how to handle the harness-on a 
beast—the crupper had dropped off his-tail and W Were such- 
cowards-, it took us, more than, half a'n hour before we got the 
courage to raise the tail and slip ft 6n again. “You do it, Genie,” 
"No, I’m afraid he may kick.- ,ni hold the tail rf you will put 
it 011.” “Quick, then. He'will mc3\ft*on if you are too long.” 
That is exactly what did happen. We?had just, got the'crupper ■ 
J nicely in place with fear and trembling'when out it came again 
’-and there was all the Same performance to'go through again. ■ 
Hqwe^r atMagt after all* this delay we got the harness on again. 
In the meafitfVne the dayli|ht was rapidly going and there were 
ysjx miles to go before we could get home with a' slow donkey, 
.four babies and inexperieiiced', timid females.to run the show; 
v We goL back in the pitch daf. Not only that but the jlofikey 
* refused to go a step when'on* it got too dark to see the way 
without. one of us -walking. in front of him all the way. 
Such was, the end of-whabjnight have been a very pleasant day 
hud the Captain acted in thd right i^ay. If he did not want to 
stay with us any lodger h e mightjd-hwSSSve tied up the animal 
!lftcr hayn^ftTTg MmorTblTUefbe had not done so. ' 

LITTLE NEWS STO.HIES COLLECTED FROM THE 


. 1 fi ut an invitation to my, cousins, the Grants, which did 
not take long to decide about. My cousin, Emma Nepean, was 
married to Colonel Alexander Grant, of the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent, who, with several other ,'membersof the Nepean family, 
took prominent parts during the 'indian Mutiny. - Emma had 
spent many.years in India duringjicr married life. Marrying 
very young she had ten girls born to her, only two of whom she 
whs able to rear on account of the unhealthy, hot climate. While' 
visiting them when they were living near Brighton' with old , 
Mrs. Nepean, wife of General Nepean and mother of Emma 
Nepean, the old lady would tell us many interesting tales about 
their former-life in India while, their husbands were serving 
during the Mutinv. 1 . - 
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On one occasion the* town .in Aicli Colonel Grant’s family 
were living was so daugeroUsIy-'tfirlatened by the natives that 
he thought it best for them to move out as soon as possible, 
carrying with them";s$me valuable papers that he otherwise 
■ might lose. Emma and her young baby were put under the - ■ 
charge of two'.reliable servants of the Hindoo tribe, carrying 
„ a small amoun.t of provisions. It had been a hasty retreat and ' 
they were to go to the-Mext large town which so far "was Undis¬ 
turbed by t Inf natives. Arriving as faras a certain river, usually 
passable, they found that recent, heavy'rains had swelled it so 
that it was impossible tcycross without making a long detour. 
Emma sat^on the river side with her baby'while.the Hindoos ' 
hunted .a shallower. place through where it might be: possible ’ “ 

to cross. After some, hours 1 -delay, they'decided to make, the' 
venture, as it was hardly wise to'remain where they were. In the ' - 
distance threatening sounds could be heard'of yells hnd tumul t. 

The natives were mad and thirsting for blood: Emma was ■ 
hungry and full of fear for herself and baby. , The Hindoos 
decided t6 do their best. One took Emma on hi's'shouiders and 
told her to hold on to his head with her hands and not be afraid. 

She objected at first, but finally realising it was the only wa|; of 
escape had & ghe in. The other Hindoo took charge 6fVthe 
baby. They got across safely with bul a slight wetting and were' 

Igft in a dry spotgto wait while the natives'recrossed again 
and again to. fetch what things had been left beliind'on the 
other side of the river. They had stripped their own clothes off 
before .entering the water as they are in the habit of doing. 
Wrapping their clothes, around their necks or anything, they 
wished to keep dry, they then waded through, once havrng got , . 
safely through they knew it- could be done again. 

„ It was midnight before the party reached'a small hamlet 
where they hoped to put in the night. Tired and hungry they 
begged a shelter and rest. ““No^ ma’am. We are full up,” said 
the landlord. “But we cannot go a step .further. Cannot ypu 
find a spotdor us to rest for a few hours oi^t of the way of pes¬ 
tiferous flies and insects. I can’t stand it any longer and my. /. 

baby will be sick soon if *no shelter can be had,” said poor Emma, 

who,was almost too worn out to speak. The man thought a 
while, and a shade of pity crossed his face as he looked at the ■ . , 
weary mother and child. “Well, there is the cellar; • Every 
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blessed place is. filled up with folks who-have dropped in. on us 
dtiring the dny, for.-the same reason as you have, and now we 
cannot possibly take one more. .• We ban put a bit of straw down 
\ • for you to lie on. It Won’t be very nice, but it is all.I can do. 
Anyway you will be safe from the natives. We"are thirty miles 
"‘.from the mutiny. They may be along herein a few'days, but, 
we. hfipe not.” ‘‘Oh, yes, the straw'in the cellar will do,” said-t 
Emma. “I am too tired to care where it,is as long as I nan rest 
in peae'e,” „ V 

That ni'gh,t was a night of terrors Tired amMlSvered withV 
.' dust, Emma and li,er buby lay on the'pile of straw which had' 
.been thrown down for .them. G.iving the baby a biscuit to 
chew at, both dropped .off' to sleep almost ijefore they were 
aware of darkness,' foul odours dr vermin of every kind. Emma 
was soon roused by the cou'sciousn^ss^hat. something- alive was, 
|0> rushing across her face, not odb^t, inWy. Remembering the 

baby and her biscuit she then kncWMvhahwns the attraction, 
jj' .“Rats, hungry, starving rats.” She managed to get hold of the 
‘ . biscuit, which baby was hugging tightly in her littfy chubby 
it” l^ind, and threw it as for away from them as she could. While. 
that lasted the vermin were kept away from them,,7 Emma could 
hear the rats Worrying a Way at it and giving shrill squeals of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction its the case may.be. She again . 
dropped off into a Sound slumber and was once more aroused by 
the rats who had come back'-for the remaining,crumbs close to 
1 baby’s face. The rest of thatf.dreadful, ever remembered night 
» was spent in frantic efforts to kesp those ravenous creatures, off 

the baby’s face and her ownW A’o more'rest or peace for Emma 
nt any rate. The rats became more and more plentiful as'time 
bwent oh. Tt was notWafe to drop off to sleep for-one minute 
even if she could have' done sovahd Emma Knew that getting on ' 
towards daylight the rats gradually-'crept into theiWholes and 
'.peace and quiet orfee more reigned in this nightmare hole and 
Emma ventured tff sleep to latcjpn in the morning. The Hindoos 
- had passed the rfight in the , stable. Rats, or no rats nothing 
would disturb thjhn. The party moved on again next morning, 
travelled all da# in the heat and eventually arrived at their ■ 
destination,, sometime during the following night. They w-ere 
quite safe now| The Mutiny, being subdued soon after this 
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event, the inhabitants of that town remained undisturbed to the 
end., Two of Emma Grarit’s children died in a week from diph- 
, theria. • • • - 

"Whether this story will be'believed or not, it is hard to say, 
•The story is related exactly as it was heard from Emma Grant 
herself. Both children Were' at very lowebb,; ^The-mother had 
/been nursing her little ones night and. day ever since this dread 
disease first made its appearance. The "doctor has come daily 
■toisee his patients and qn this occasion was rather alarmed'at 
Mrs. Grant^f worn-out . appearance; • • 

‘“Mrs. Grant, this ydll not do at ‘all* You must go out for' 
• a drive. Ifnot'youwill Suiely be ill you'rself .and that Will never 
do, especially just now,” 

- “But,. Doctor. How can I possibly go when the children 
are so ill.' Suppose anything should happen while I was.away, 

I would never forgive'myself.” .... v '‘‘" 1 ’’ ^ . 

“Nothing will happen^-both children are better. I* can see' 
a vast improvement since yesterday. I beg of you, to go out 
for a couple of hours. We will see to the little ones while you arc 

“Are you really quite sure there is an improvement?” > ’ 
.“.Yes, quite certain, ” . 

Mrs. Grant, feeling Confidence in her doctor, was prevailed 
upon to go for a drive into the country air. She felt that, while, 
driving, her mirid/vas perfectly at ease about the children, when, 
to he? great,,amazement she sees, in-the sky an‘angel carrying 
away one of her children.. She immediately calls-oiit to the 
cotchman, “Drive home,' quick, my child is dead. I have just 
'seen her in an angel’s, arms.” .The driver turned the horses’ 
heads homewards, feeling sure that his lady’s mind was some¬ 
what unhinged. But when they got back, true enough, tlte'.llctle 
one had passed away just about the time .when her mother 
had seen her being carried away. This seems almost incredible, 
but .what can one do but believe a statement of that kind given 
by the witness herself. Mrs. Grant loved the Bible:.and all per¬ 
taining to it. • She had seen a great .deal of trouble and kneV 
where to go for comfort. Later on in her life.God heard and 
answered a repeated prayer offered up to Him and blessed her 
with a son. Colonel Graift washeard to swear that if .the newly 
expected,baby turned out to be a'girl he* would surely “wring 
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itii^jeek.” It.was therefore fortunate.that tiie'child prbved-to 
be th<I desired.scxjtnd not only'was Colonel Grant thankful, fpf 
it, hut he is known'to have flung himself oinjiis knees and re¬ 
turned thanks to' God for the blessing. However the Colonel 
died when the boy was but three year? of age, so that after all he 
was hnrdly uLV^p to appreciate the benefits of.raising a soir. 

While in India—the heat being so intense during the summer 
-—the ladies do po kind of .works but leave everything to the 
natives who can stand the heat without • any/in convenience 
whatever. Mrs. Grant very occnsionally Avould visifthe kitchen 
area and was so displeased nt the way the cookji usually did 
their Work, it would annoy her very much. Once she was.down 
and noticed the cook straining the-soup .through'one'of her silk 
stockings. “Cook, how dare you use one of my stockings to/ 
strain the soup with,” she said, ”Wcll,.ma!am, it was only a dirt/ 
one.”' After that no one knew what they had been eating.'or 
" erc l.ikelv to eat, but had to trust to luck. ' . / 


JUST-IN TIME- t . ; ./ 

This is jtnother little incident cut out of Bow Hells in the 
year 1870, about another member of-the Nepean family and'my 
-mother’s cousin, showing ivhat serious events might-take place' 
through neglect of duty'. . • / 


“Aoventuueh, National Customs, ax’d/ Curious Facts. 
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iclerk ip Downing Street, who said that lie had sent it to the 
Clerk of the Crown, whose business it was to forward it to York. 
‘But have yon his receipt and certificate that it is gone?’—‘No.’ 
—‘Then let us go- at -dnee to his house in Chancery Lane.’ 
.They did so, and found him in the adt of stepping into his.gig, 
..for n country 'holiday. lie had forgotten the uprietc,'and left it 
loclifid up in hit .desk! . The fleetest express procurable'was 
despatched, and reached York just as the.criminals were mount- 
. ing the cart. It too often happens that familiarity with such 
trusts begets ft corresponding indifference to them.. The signal¬ 
men employed on our railways declare that the Hardest thing 
for them to bear id mind is the fact that hundreds of lives depend, 
upon their constant Vigilance, and, at the most critical moments 
sleep, or even recreation, 'sometimes prove almost irresistible 
temptations to the neglect of duty.’’.. ■, ~ 

“ . . TWO TOTAL ECLIPSES' J / 

Alice is in high glee, Ada and I are both tfewat. Woodlands 
for a short time, and we are all feeling quite l^B hhjm r'w h out 
nothing. ' We were sometimes rather given to; giddy spells for 
no reason whatever, except good health'and natural cheerfulpess 
when there was, nothing,to mar out happiness. Such was the 
case just, that day when ^ Alice suddenly remembers that it was 
the Captain’s birthday. . He had been behaving himself remark¬ 
ably well lately, or'-'she Would never have given the event a' 
second .thought!' ' O' . / 

‘*"lt is Rpchie’s birthday,” she announced. “Lets’ celebrate 
it in some way? . What shall we give.him?” • ' / r 

“I don’t know. • He' does not care a.'tap for- cake 'or'any 
sweet meats,” said Ada. 7 * 

- “Well, we will buy him a bottle.of real-good wine./He has 
only, had beer tor ages. He will b6 sure to like the wiriei It will 
be quite a change foKhim.” / / 

No sooner said than we-dress the children and' set off fir'. 
Hythe and'there'procured4’bottle of good port. /Rochie Was 
more than surprised at the gift and tested it right away/ de¬ 
claring it' to be “pretty good t«tuff.” By tea time the bottle 
showed signs of ?teveral, visits or tests and was dearly hdl/gone. 
We did not half like the look of things and began to winder-if it 
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had been a wise-move to get the wine at all. Alter tea nnd the 
children in- bed the Captain became unusually talkativevand 
presuming.; There happened to be a total eclipso of the mo6n 
that night, so we spent most of the evening watching it. In 
the house there'-was another tottd eclipse which also took" up 
a good deal of our attention. The birthday' Wine had quite 
eclipsed the Captain’s brain,'which was only ifsed to-mild, beer, 
When we were ready to go in we found'we were locked out 
without any wraps and the Captain had.retired fo. bed. Any¬ 
way after a, while he came down again and unlocked the door 
and-let us in. Ho„d.oubt one of the children became restless 
and he was afraid^of being alone with" them - and so thought 
better of keeping us- out any longer. "Resolved, No more 
celebrations of birthdays on any plea whatever.", ■ > 


I LEAVE CLIFTON HOUSE FOR FRANCE 

My last, term in'Clifton House is.nearly over. I must 
launch out somewhere else but am quite unsettled in my mind 
as to my next movements. Having bid farewell to my many 
and dear friends very reluctantly and feeling; sorely depressed at 
“having to do so, I board the train once more for Southampton, 
where it remains for me to stay until further arrangements are 
to be made as regards -my future. Ada is also tbere'and we 
discuss between us what <t is best to' do. 

It also happened that Fred had struck about small wages 
given to him after six years of faithful 'service -in Dent’s glove 
manufactory. He went to'the manager and'told him he could 
not live any longer on £80 ayear'arid board himself. So.far he 
' had been obliged to partly live on his friends .to make both ends 
meet and his.tailor had kindly giyen him credit or he could'not 
have dressed -himself as a gentleman considered that he'should 
be, dressed. * The manager would do nothing. “If you give],up 
the job,” he said, “there are huhdreds of young bellows waiting 
to take your place.” ' / 

“Then, by jingo, let than take it. I will not stand-for it 
one day longer and do the work.” He bounced out and slammed 
the door behind him, knowing well that what the manager had 
said about the hundreds, waiting to .take his place was only .too 
true. There was no-possible chance of a rise for years,so he' 
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would await Ills cha'hctf'nnd.'in tilt*, meanwhile take a holiday, 
something would turn up. . In tliis way Ada and Fred and I were 
'ill,of ua adrift. Robert was still in koutli Africa and doing well.' 
Why 'not go ouF there, t.oo?'TEnglVnd was overcrowded with 
people in our position. , ■ There was n'o room for tis. We should' 
get out where'.tlr'Crc was a better clianee! 'Alice was opposed 
to the scheme and. Ada was so unsettled as to wiiat she had. 

( better do that she started.to weep. After listening to more of 
Alice's; abjections, Ada looked tdwardsjme,Who hitherto lind had 
but little to say in the matter., ‘‘ VH1I i Genie, what had we 
better dp about it?' 1 ' *' • 

"Dorl’t think-or hesitate ftiiy ,mo'e about it but go, We / 
. are not wanted’ here; you know that woll/enougli..^ What ever/ 
makes, you't’hink of staying?” . - V ■*: v. V. 

Alice was furious at my saymg^vhat I did- ami answered 
angrily,' “What do'you know abqtit/it? It isn’t for you to say.” 

• 'T.know a ^great-deal about it and now we have a chonCc to 
go the sootier wt^go the better.”- . ' , . 0, / 

, '.Fred was delighted with' tlie^ arrangement , It/only, re¬ 
mained forus to gqt.tbe money,for the journey. Being under age. 

' we were unable., to go^wliat we knew was coming tp'us later bn, 
•.but we had fricmlAwho would be willing to advance what we 
wanted.’ I.wrote to.an ;»1 d Jady fricnd_ askingJjCr to oblige me 
in the matter and Frclkjvhjic to ofle pLhis friends. ‘ My friend,. 
Miss Greaves, answered'immediately .on receiving my .letter, 
saying she wduld.be very pleased to do' -what T wished, but 
-having misspelt one of the words in my letter, she'said, “How 
would you like to spend d twelve month in France before going 
to South Africa. By that .time you would be better informed, 
older and more fit to launch out' on your own account?” ' 

' ' Such a proposition -was most, delightful. Mjss Greaves 
offered to advance any necessary money, required for a year’s i 
schooling and arranged everything hSrself about the.school and 
journey. Ada and Fred left- for the Cape and I was to follow 
th^n later on. ; - 

r.; • '• PARIS 

Taking leave of Fred before leaving, how little^ I thought it' 
would-he the/last I should see of him for sd many weary years. 

It is now fqgtjf years since w„e. parted and there is still little 


chance of our meeting- again .unless something unlocked for 
happens. He is in Switzerland while I um in Canada and the 
great German war with the Allies ig now raging in Prance, very 
near the spot where I-was destirted-to go forty years ago. 

Alice ^ery kindly accompanied me to the steamer which Was 
to take me across the Channel, with two new tin boxes containing 
sli my woildy possessions andjresh outfitofclothes. I had quite a 
feeling of importance. There Was no one on board when I' stepped 
on deck, but very soon another young girl also arrived and we 
got chumming right away and decided to travel together as far 
„ Us possible. Unfortunately, she got out' two stations before we 
i reached Paris so" that I should not have tho pleasure of her com¬ 
pany oil reachihg-Puris where it was necessary for me to pass 
the nighli and stgrt travelling again at eleven p!clock the next 
forenoon. A m(tn of middle .age sat in front of us in the train 
and Was able to speak-English fairly well. We both asked him 
puestions about the country Which he seemed__yery-qyleased to 
answer. On nearing Paris I fejtjypiite-'gneved and slightly 
anxious when my newly_J,ound'7riend got out. It was getting 
very late and! had no idea where to locate for-the night. Still 
occasionally conversing with the gentleman oppo site me I 
ventured to ask him the nanaesjofsome of the-jjfWeTs nearest the 
station Then much to' my surprise and indignation he began 
to write little notes and pass "them over to me which I.refused 
to take and declined to Speak to Him- any more. We were 
' nearing Paris every minute and gradually the’ people left the 
^carriage we Were in and I felt dreadfully nervous. As the people 
got out I shifted my seat nearer the other end until there was 
only one left, then that one got out but as she got out another 
man got in, so here I was all alone with two men who were 
sitting close together talking and about me. It is clear that it, 
was so, as every now and then they would say something and 
glance towards me. It was evident that even though so nea.r 
Paris I must shift my quarters the very next station. The 
train slowed up and I make frantic efforts to open .the door 
but it-is beyond me.. One of, the men cattle forward saying, 
“Permettez moi, mademoiselle, ’’ and -opens it for me. Isay, 
VJe vous remercie. Monsieur,’-’ and then rush out in order to 
entdr another carriage. This was difficult as every carriage ■ 
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Vns full, butwit/lust I managed ,to, squeeze-in without liny 
opposition and ; thcn awaited the dread arrival at Paris. 

„ What shinild I do when wc got there and so late at night? 

, ' Well, on arriving I boldly got^ out und.lind harTll.v taken 

more thandl dozen steps When a gentleman came townyds me, ap¬ 
parently /in Englishman, “Do you want to'go to a hotel?” he 
asked. J Yes.” “Well', follow me andT will show you flfc»rsay.” 
Havinif confidence in hiin,'being an Englishman, I follow bhn 
withoiit the slightest hesitation. lie took my bag and within a, 
•-few minutes we'stood on the. steps of a liotcl where lie spoke, to 
the/clerk and then left me! I was shown up several flights of 
s and then into a very tiny room, nearly filled iip with a 
single bed heavily curtained; Much dismayed on trying to 
/close the tjoor, I find there is nb latcli or bolt of itrvy kind, to 
I secure privacy. “Now,there's a fix'.” I suspect everybody_and-, 
everything and look around to see in, what. Way'the door can be 
fixed to keep out intruders. The only available thing possible 
■ was the washstand and this is soon dragged Over and 
■ shovid ngainst the door. - This bit of furniture,was of no.light 
weight and did fairly well for the;purpose with my bag on the . 

s well. Having satisfied myself that all'was secure 1 pro¬ 
ceed to undress ready to'retire for the night and being in vast 
need of refreshment,.sat up in,bed/and chewed away at some 
dry biscuits which still remained in the lunc'li basket and drank 
some lemonade from a quart, bottle, always keeping my ears 




kind of n place for a young girl to be in by herself and 1 welcomed 
the daylight and got out of the hotel ns soon us I was dressed, 
not even waiting to have any breakfast. The clerk said on re¬ 
ceiving money due-to him, “I sent the portef.up to see if you 
wanted any supper lasL night. He knocked twice but you were, 
fast uslcep and did not hear him.” “Didn’t hear him, indeed. 
A rather strange hour to come and ask about, supper.” This 
was not uttered aloud but thought on grossing the threshold 
towards the main entrance. ■ 

My next adventure was on arriving at Pcnsionnat St. 
Pierre, Bar-le-Duc, also after all had retired for the night. I 
was showed up some narrowscuirs, halfway up a door opened 
into my future'bedroom, in the wall as it were. My bed was 
near the door and there were four other beds’ occ'trpjed. The 
person who showed me upstairs .pointed to th& Bed saying,“Yoti 
are to sleep there, mademoiselle- We. expected'jhSii a week ago. 
and ynnr bed lias heen_ri;luUmin(a!-UienJ’-W-niiserahl(V.litJ-.le-lamp- 
was left for me to see my way into bed.' Each bed showed 
curious eyes peeping out at me but no word was spoken.. Once 
between the “duvets” or'fenther pillows top and bottom which 
comprised the bed and the so-called light out, it was not Jong in 
discovering that the sheets were so wet and damp, that it was 
impossible to sleep. In fact there was no sleep, but tossing from 
<Wside to the other all night long. Had I been in a room by 
myself the best thing would have, been to get out of it but the 
fear of disturbing the others made me remain dbere I was till 
'morning, when one of.the girls brought me up a basin full of 
chocolate and a slice of dry toast, the usual French “dejeuner." 

It was an English girl called Gertrude who had been in this 
same establishment for three years really for her health as she 
was subject to fits inherited from her father., “How did you 
sleep?" she asked. “Sleep,” I said. "Never a wink. The bed 
is soaking wet., If this does not lead to sickness my na.me is 
not what it is.” - .. 

“Well, what is your name?” she said. ’ ’ 

"Geraldine Hearle. And don’t forget to pronounce the II 
or it will make me an Earle.” 

“What a loyely name. I am quite in love with it,” said 
Gertjfude/j "But wha.t about your bed? Don’t stay there any 
longer, I will report to the housekeeper and they,will give you 




Nome'dry sheets before night. You will not baye |e#lo y any 
lessons today, but do what you like. Aren’t you going to cat 
your brbakfo^t?” \ 

"No, thank you. _ Can you manage any more yourself?” 

“Yes, if you are sure you really do not want any,’’ and she 
certainly was hungry enough to take it without the least effort, 

I soon got to learn to take my own portion gladly enough, too, 
and look for more. The food was highly flavoured with, garlic 
which, to my taste, spoilt everything. There was very little of 
anything. “Nothing for nothing and precious little for sax- 
pence,” ns the old cobbler was fond of saying. However, “An 
ugly sheep is better than no mutton,” so it was either, eat what 
there was or starve. There is no sauce as good as hunger. We- 
all learnt to demolish a chunk of dry. bread as if it was the 
daintiest morsel. If I did not like my sour curds my neighbour 
would always be glad to take them off me. . 

There were eleven other-English girls,besides myself and;we" 

' were always togethcr and consequently were slower in learning 
to speak the French language than we would otherwise have 
been. This*wns a Catholic school, 'but ive had our own church 
and our religious beliefs were not interfered w.ith in any way. - 
The girls were very nice to one another and tried to make .the , 
best of a poor job. 

On Christmas Day we went to the early celebration, starting 
off cold ive were nearly frozen before reaching the church, which 
was a good mile away. Kneeling at the altar the sip of conse-' 
crated wine.that touched my trembling lips somewhat revived ‘ 
me and put some warmth into my”soul. ,Thatnever to be for¬ 
gotten celebration on Christmas Day in Fraqe* is well worth 
recording. We all felt alike, so far away from our earthly homes, 

' and oh! so lonely, but on kneeling at the altar so near to” Christ, 
our very loneliness brought us closer to Him. 

On walking home not many words ‘were spoken, but on 
entering the school one of the girls shouted, “Buck, up, girls. 
Remember what day it is. We must be cheerful. ' This after¬ 
noon at four o'clock we can have the use of the sitting room and 
make tea and eat cakes and fruit. Then ye can use the piano 
and sing to our heart’s content. “We had to content ourselves 
with this, although it was a long time to waij. The mid-day' 
meal that- day was more unappetising than ever, but when 




afternoon came with u little present for each anti tea and cake 
accompanied with music iind singing, warmth and jollity, our 
Christmas evening passed bff very pleasantly after all. It was 
hard to fnll into the FrcrtchWays. Everything .was so different. 
The school was situuted-'bn the top of a steep hill anti was the • 
former residence of the Dukes of-Bar, hence the name'Bar-le-Duc. 

A fine old building. The front rooms-wofc mostly unused us 
the school was going downhill and changing hands too often f to 
make a .success of it. The lady who now had the place was 
again negotiating to resell and sturt a private school for foreigners 
in the lower part of the town. . Two of the best grfis had promised 
to follow her when she went and were not to say a word abdut 
it to anyone as it would interfert-with the sale if it was known 
that any of the pupils wcre leayfng. These two girls were sisters 
and my best friends. 1 knewVriothing.aGo'ut their leaving until - 
just at the last, when on hearipg'oftheir departure 1 made up my 
mind to leave, too. -as it-was only their presence which had made . 
the place at^all endurable. It was now nearly a year since my 
arrival, but owing to so many English.girls being present theret 
was-not niu^ii progress made in speaking the language as wo 
, were' all the time together. j ' 


TlK}\ 


'YES-SUlt-AUBE. 


“Lillie, if you go away, I must go, too.” • • * 

“So you can, old girl. There is no reason why you shouldn't.” 
"But where can I go tq?' I haven’t got enough'money to 
more about like yqu do. First of alll must .write to Misa.Greavgs 
' and explain why I am leaving. I Call t kites time to get iiranswers” 
“Well, you can do that and when we are in Troyes I will <io 
all I can to find another s*opl'for you where the priests are ■ • 
not against hiving Protestants. It. will be a job perhaps, no 
doubt, as most of' them do object and there are hardly any 
Protestant schools in theSji parts to go to.”. ’ . 

“All right, then,!’ I said. “I will write to England right 

a Way. and by the time the.ahswcr comes you may have heard_ 

of a place'for me.” 

That .was more easily laid than done. Lillie and her sister 
Jennie hunted for a week without any luck whatever, while I 
was eating my heart out at being left all alone. The new Lady 
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Superior had arrived who, knowing'I was about to leuve, mude 
no effort to be agreeable. At last the two girls returned to Bur-' 
le-D,uc'and took me away with them,until further arrangements. 

1 was so delighted it Was hard to eontain myself. 

Bar-lc-Duc fs a very pretty town through which the river 
Orniain runs which divides up the town. The Upper Town 
stands bn a Steep hill which is .approached by a good graded 
road of gradual slope., There is also a short'struight cut which 
is more' of a footpath than anything else, ns no vehicles cvei run 
there on account of the steepness hut wide enough for houses to 
lie built on each side where the^ poorer class appeared to live, 
occupying rooms. On .taking this;road it was necessary to he on ■ 
the lookout, .on hearing a windoly open, or you may be liable to 
receive the contents of a wash dish on your head. The drainage 
of the French towns in those days was exceedingly bad and 
unwholesome on this account. Everything wus thrown into the 
street drain, so that in the summer especially there was a great 
deal pf sickness and fever. The lower rooms in these buildings 
were very quaint. There were steps down to them from the 
outside and-it was possible to see right into their living and sleep- 
rooms. through the usually large wide window. Another means 
of mounting the hill was by 300 steps or perhaps more. It was a 
way not frequented by any of us girls aftei once doing so. It was , 
too tiring and hard on the muscles. When Mademoiselle Ra- 
colliet sold Pensionnat St. Pierre she took a smaller house .in the, 
lower town, across the river and only itook foreign pupils and a - 
few of the elite of the town. She was/very patriotic indeed, and 
when speaking of the Franco-Prussmn war in 1870 her face 
would get flushed and red with excitement anc&ihger. She was 
living in Troyes-sur-Aube at that time and used to tell us a good 
deal about it. Baying soldiers of the Prussians billeted on them 
for a few weeks, the}/used to feed.them, bhftl)ut-so much salt in 
the food they-were hardly able^tohat it. ..This^was for spite and 
hatred. Mademoiselle would.say r ,How I “wished I was a man. 
then, but being only a woman, wlfat could I do—me? Why, 

__nothing,-but-give-them-disbomfort, every chance possible. We 

' did so, too—sure thing.” / 

Mademoiselle Racolliet was a big, fat woman of large, 
plain features—whether genuine hr not, there may be doubt, 
but her ways and manners were always s</genial and kind, she 
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won tftcjiearts of nil those who came'in contort with her. There 
was always a hearty greeting ready for us on all, occasions. 
“Bon jour, ma petite. Comment va-l-elle aujourd’huif” and a 
pat on the back. We like a bit of petting, nil of us. It was 
motherly and very acceptable. All of this had to-be paid for so 
my visit there was but shoit. Mademoiselle got a school for 
me after aH in Troyes, her.-birthplace, and her uncle, was to 
give me music lessons at three francs n lesson. He was professor 
at the Lyceum and took wljat other pupils he could manage in 
between whiles. Before leaving Bar-le-Duc for Troyes, Lillie 
Stephenson and I took a long walk past Pensionnat St.. Pierre 
and up through the woods beyond, through which lays the main 
road from one town to another. We come across some shrines 
dedicated to St. Marie and St. Joseph around which forms urc 
placed to seat those who wish to rest and offer up silent prayer. 
^JFor this purpose fine old trees are chosen'and statues hung 
up around which pilgrims place small tokens—flowers, rosaries; 
fcrnih'Or pictures of saints. In fact, anything, of little, value,.' 
Even amongst the Catholics there are those ready to rob any¬ 
thing worth carrying away,,so those little donatiohs are coming, 
and going all the time, further on after a short rest we pass 
another shrine on a road slightly off the main rOad. This is 
dedicated to Jesus. The wooden statue of Christus stood 
stretching forth II is gracious arms for benediction, but, ulasf 
that was all that remained on the tree, everything else had been 
torn down and destroyed-by some sacrilegious person. 

No doubt such things often occur,' but it soon gets built tip 
again. The French are a G,od fearing people and respect "all 
. things pertaining to the Deity., They are also excitable and full 
qf emotions, very fond of saluting with a kiss, not on one cheek 
only but on both sides, which means friendship. A kiss on the 
mouth means love. While to place the palm of the hand on a ' 
child’s forehead , means protection. They also consider their 
language as the language of man. The English as the' language 
of birds. Most of Hjfir words being formed by the lips, while 
German, coming mostly from the throat, is the languageofhorses. 
In those days as now, hatred, towards the Germans was very 
apparent. The loss of Alsace and Lorraine .was a very bitter, 
pill. .If a person so far forgot himself or-lierself .by speaking in 
German in' the street, he or she would be insulted either by word 



or expectoration. We spoke English or french without receiving 
any marked attention cither way and the German pupils had 
to do the sninc. 'There were large shell holes still in som<? of the 
principal buildings which were there ever to keep up the "spirit' 
of hatred and,antagonism towards their enemies who wereie|en 
then preparing to make another attack which,should provefifft'ul 
and squish them entirely and so place them under the Gerqjjjjgn 
control. We hope and trust they wilf never lie able to do,so, 
never while franco has friendly nntions willingto help and to pro- 
■ tect her in her sore’ distress. Every man, the hearts of every 
woman and, child are bound up in their cohntry’s need. They 
would and did sacrifice anything for “La belle Ernnce.” Ifeing 
most abstemious in their home lives, the majority ofthe people 
"would spend much on their dress. It was impossible to'rccognize 
who.was who on the street. To see a person in their home and 
and away from it was as different os chalk is from chcese.^yThat 
is the case in most countries, but doubly so in Trance. Dress is 
the main thing thought of by the women of classes, and the most 
wonderful dresses and hats’appear daily on the) promenades. 
The same. remarks apply to the men, only to a 'much more 
restricted sense. ' ■ 

A BREACH LVETIQUETTE. . 

It has already been said that Mademoiselle Racolliet had 
the creme de -la creme of the pupils in Bar-le-DucC' One of 
these was the- daughter of Comte de Combarieu, their only 
child, a little fat interesting and sociable girl of fourteen years. 
Madame de Combarieu had given a general invitation to all of 
Mademoiselle Racolliet’s pupils tqher“ At Home’’-once a,week. 
This was the means of teaching "the- girls society manners of the 
very best. ’ During the winter. -the river being frozen over, 
parts of its surface were fenced in and masquerades balls given 
to invited guests of the upper ten by invitation only. Made¬ 
moiselle Racolliet anjf her girls weifc, amongst the elite guests., 
■We all went in together. There were several ‘officers in gay 
attire and the band gave out the most exhilarating music'. ‘ All 
those who could skate did so.’ There was a refreshment stall 
at the entrance and'between the dances'the different parties 
moved off the ice to refresh themselves. ' It was during one of 
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those intervals that myjfrie.nd and myself were so interested in 
talking to onr partners that-we did not notice that Mademoiselle 
and her party had,lefj. Wo thought they had as usual gone- 
to the refreshment’stall, till an old gentleman advanced to- 
, wards us saying, “Young-ladies, are you aware that your party 
have left the ice?” “No, surely not,” we answered in surprise. 
“Yes, they have jUst gone,” said the old gent. “Dear, what 
shall we do?” “f will see-you home,” says my partner. "And 
so will I,” says the other one. Turning to the old gentleman 
who wus about to suggest doing.so himself they said, "That 
will he all right. Monsieur. We will see -that these, young 
ladies get home all t;ight.” As a matter of fact’ we shpuld have 
allowed the staid old gent to escort us home and all would have 
been quite eorreet. As it was we both preferred being escorted 
home by the gay young officers. - Being fresh to the country 
and unused to French ways, we were quite ignorant of the fact 
that it wus considered .not "Comme il faut” or proper to walk 
out.with young men, especially at night. It was Mademoiselle 
Itacolliet’s fault entirely thut wo were. thrown into such, an 
awkward position, she had -been busy talking on leaving and 
had quite'forgotten or was unaware that we were not following 
with the others. - - 

In the morning Madame do' Comburjcu came over, to.sec 
-Mademoiselle Racolliet about the you^ig ladies who had bean 
seen out the night before with red coats. Mademoiselle 
smoothed things over as well as she could and promised to keep 
Us in for a few days until the matter had-tideS ovj^, We 
certainly "felt in deep or. dire disgrace over nothing.' .It all 
seemed so queer, . Had it occurred in any other country, nothing 
would have been said about it. “When one is in Rom.e you 
must do as the Romans do,” and such'a thing never Occurred 
again. The longer we remained in France the easier it was 
to realize what a break of etiquette we had committed. 

That was the only time during three years we were there 
that any of us ever spoke to a young man—even young engaged 
couples "have no privileges of the kind, but are chaperoned 
wherever ^hey go. The young girls have no chance to learn to 
love men they are to marry.' If love comes at all, it comes after 
marriage. The parents arrange suitable marriages between 
their sons and daughters and then bring them together for 
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their approval. This docs not mean that French marriages are- 
not happy ones, quite the contrary. It is generally considered , 
those kind of marriages turn out tiio host in. the end. I have 
known of many* very happy ones. 

My-visit to Bnr-le-Duc is at an end and my friends escort 
me to thS station-to see me, off to Troyes, feeling very loath to 
go 'and meet fresh people and leave those-so well known to me. 
On saying, “Au rcvtnr ' and "receiving parting kisses from all 
' around, I slip up into the carriage and my eyes so blinded with 
tears I hardly could sw?;What I was doing. The train ga've a 
sudden jerk and in order to save myself from a hard fall, I. 
managed to knock a man's bowler hat off his head, "Hum,” 
muttered the abused one. This little incident was the means of 
bringingme to my senses. Taking the further end of the scat , 
opposite, after dabbing my still moist eyes I glance a found J 
meekly just to see how the man with the abused hat was taking, 
the apparent insult, apd?woijld you believe it? He was actually/ 
laughing, there was, a broad amused grin - all over his face./ 
Fully conscious of the--humour of the whole thing I actually 
laughed too thus breaking the otherwise stiffssilen.ee.- The 
hat rested-by his side where it'should have been before,,and 
looked none the worse for the drop. ' • t< > 

Mademoiselle Eransquin was the lady who kopt'thc school 
at. Troyes where 1 was to, remain for the dexf/iv/o years. It 
was totally different from where I End fpnrbcrly been. There 
was orfly one more English girl, by napidXydia Killner frorrf the 
north of England. We had a room to ourselves with a large 
table in the centre and also a^fireplace and two beds. It was 
quite a sitting room? Wp^provided our own luxuries an.d fuel 
for the fire and were^reated like, members of the family, with 
freedom to go in and out at desire. If we did not-care to attend 
any class we did not have to do so, but we usually did so during 
the morning as' a matter of duty and-amused ourselves in the . 
afternoon, Troyes is situated on a flat plain through which 
four canals ran' besides a river.' The death roll at one time 
was so great that the,authorities began to investigate the cause 
and it was considered.necessary,to drain, off two of the canals 
which were, artiScial and therefore more or less stagnant and 
offensive.' After that was done the list of mortality was much 
reduced, even then the town was not really a healthy Ope and 
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wun (luring llio summer subject to dreadful electric^ thunder 
.stormij which used to do a great deal’ of damage at times, The 
town was surrounded by wide promenades bordered, by\high ■ 
poplar trees itnd public gardens. Two days a week the military 
band would plity which made the town full of life. 

Mademoiselle FranSquin and her sister Marianne rnn their 
, school very successfully and were liked by everybody, The 
food was' good but spaWng, seven and a half pounds of meat had 
lo-do for fifty pupils. Sometimes pne got a bit of fat and some- . 
times a bone* Jf a person happened to get a square inch, of good 
meat and could eat all without any waste that person was lucky. . 
There was no pudjdjng ever of any kind,- but we were eiycli allowed 
' one teaspoOnfnl of jam to help down our dry bread. Fridays, 
being fast days, we were, occasionally .helped with four or five 
frogs bind legs. These were most delicious and delicate but there < 
was never enough of anything. The French girls would keep 
mopping their already clean plates with their bits of dry crusts 
in hopes of getting a bit of flavour of something. They wqre , 
easily satisfied with little by way of luxury.' 

' With my new friend, Lydia Killher, everything was very 
comfortable in our own Jjttfe room, we providing our own 
luxuries to eat with the dry bread allowed to us. We spent most 
(if.-oitr time in this room and learnt to look for-each other’s 
,• companionship and thoroughly enjoy it. Talking Oyer many , 
matters one day together, especially considering the advisability 
of- moving to Germany, an advertisement was- put into a 
Gentian paper. There were jfet two' answer? to that announce¬ 
ment, A lady offered n "small sn^itry' for- lessons in English- 
This being much .better than anything anticipated everything 
was arranged for mv exit from France into Germany. It Would, 
indeed, have been a "pity not'to get that far; when so dose to the 
border. ■ , ' , 

Lydia returns to England for a short spell and I take the 
train for Hanover. It was easy to ,3is6ern when on,German 
territory,by the uniforms'of the station agent and guards. Every 
telegraph post was also painted with' black and white stripes, 
while, of Course) the German language; was spoken without 
exception. This was an uneventful' journey and on reaching 
Celle, in-Hanover, late at night, Frau von Pape' stepped up to 
me on noticing a young girl alone- and somewhat bewildered, 
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saying in broken English) VI tink you must be'Miss Hearle— 
nicht tvar?” “Frau' von Pape, 1 presume?” shaking hands. 
“Yes, ^e train very late is. I taught you never come.” “I am 
sorry twhave come in so late, and kept you'up.” “Oh, dat is 
noting so Ion youcomc. Can you walk a little distance? Welive 
notfar away and do evening is good, not hurt anyone.” 

' Frau von Pape then in her own strange manner of talking 
tells me she has butonc daughter and a son, the latter is awav^ 
in some military school, and is fourteen years of age, and the girl 
goes to a High School during the, day and. my duty would be to 
speak English all the time in the house so that the girl would get 
. to know the language easily without any eff<yt on'her part. So 
far that seemed very simple. On nearing the house my foot . 
tripped on something lying on the' pavement which sent 4, me 
rolling over in li very undignified manner^ I quickly recovered 
my equilibrium and full of apologies for such clumsiness. Frau 
von Pape sllood greatly concerned as to whether I had hurt 
myself in any way, at the same time with he?.own handkerchief- 
brushed away-the accumulated dust on my coat.. Being reassured _ 
on that score in a few. minutes we-were mounting some stone . 
-steps up to the front entrance. Then up a flight' of steps 'where 
Frau voifcEapd rented a suite of rooms and lived with her children 
and a servant girl called Nina. By that time all had retired and 
being shdwn to my room it did? ndt.rtgke long. Jo do the same. 
Each bedrooip had a tiny heated sitting room attached to it' 
winch made.it very cosy.and private. ,In,the morning my pupil 
was presented to me,-an'awkward red-headed girl of fifteen, 
whqge eyes danced about considerably, quite devoid of any style 
in dress/ her hair even was clumsily thro\vn together in a thick, 
red mass.. She was, in fact, so unattractive I'wondered how it 
would be'possible to remain with her indefinitely from month to 
month. Breakfast consisted of a small bun each, made of whejften. 
flour, and coffee.- T could certainly..have eaten the .wh'ole lot ■} 
myself. There was usually an odd one put on the'plate which 

Thekla would take to school .with her for lunch.- Tliekla was- 

away till four-O’clock in the afternoon, then she .and I would 
walk! out together and endeavour to talk. Until .then there was’ 
absolutely nothing to do but to kill time. It was hard to getthis 
girl'to make any effort to speak anything but her own language. 

I persevered with her and kept asking her questions about hCr-r 
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.self, and country, nil'oWwliich was wholly uninteresting to. her, ... - * 
What she wanted was '(o go around with '.her schoolfellows who 
were continually iiiis.siiijg by and nodding to her. It Was soon 
very evident that she had no use for me whatever and was*eating 
her hejirl out at tju- restraint. In the.evenings the inother would • 
he out more often than not to some parly nn'd Thekla und I were . 
left to ourselves to spend the cvenihg in doing, fancy'work)’ . 

’’ reading English m turns. I chose for .literature, “Stepping 
Heavenward,” a sort of diary and easy lor Thekla to comprehend.- 
When away from hdr friends she would he passably friendly, 
hut only passably. filie sulked mo.st of the time in a-quiet way. 

This used to annoy me very much. “Whirl, good is it for me to 
talk to yon, Thekla, if you do not try and answer?” I sard one day. / ' 

“I d’o \speak, Miss Ilearlc,” she "said. “No, you, don’t. Here ' 

I am striving to find fresh subjects to talk about all the time and 
all you Will trouble to say is,‘yes’ or ‘no’ as the question demands. ■ 

If you cohtinue to go on like this I shall consult your mothet- 
nbout it and tell her it-is no use for me to.remain here if you do 
not do your part, too.” / 

As, Tlrekhi did not alter much it was necessary*to speak'to ' ” 

Frau von Pape about it which changed things considerably. 

After the first tliree months, Tliekla spoke English quite well and 
. her mother, too. Having much time on my hands during the ' 
day I would sit in my own little padour and paint numerous little 
pictures or write letters. During the summer holidays George 

von Pape arrived and, made quite a change in the house. Tt WaS 
easy to see which was\he fifvorite child to Frau von Pap'e. She 
devoted all her time to t'lie boy, walking out with him and buying' 
whatever he wished for, then returning to the house and reading A*- 1 *-jj 
to him by the hour. Thekla was simply nobody when Geyf'ge • /■ I 

was at home. She felt it very much and during those'times'my ■> 
heart would rather warm towards her. It all seemed so unjust. • ,: 

George was.better looking-anchdark—not only that; he was borii ; < - 

six months after his father’s ddath, in that way filling up what 
was a^tyrrible g^p in his another's life. The boy-was spoilt in 
consequence, nfruith to his own hurt. ’ 

0n4 afternoon George and his. mother went out together.. 

We could plainly see that nobody else was wanted.; Thekla , . ' 
and I were by ourselves and happeningt to pass by a restaurant 
with most deliciqus,sweetmeats on view in the window, we look 

.' x. • ‘ : 




in anil sec the other two - seated by n„Lnblc eating ice orenm,. 
This ivas the usual thing. , Thekla neveagot luxuries like that.'’ 
Sljc was always. put aside. I felt.oqnoyed. "Come, Thekla?’ 

I said, wc : will gO ( and do likewise.’’-. “.But,-Miss Hcnrlcy I liave 
no monoy,”.she replied. "Oh« but I have,” I answered. We' 
P entered the next best 'confectioners, and ordered sponge cake 
covered with delicious vanilla o'regm and for once exulted lit 
• luxury. In spite oP^heir sour kraut-and whatnot sausages, the 
Germans know hoV^t'o make dpliriqus things of all kinds and 
flavours. They arc also generous in. theik sefvings, much more 
so than, arc, the^French, who, although' exceptionally -clever 
as cooks and making the, niost pnlatable dishes out of nothing, 
they give very little for your money.. f 

After being, treated in that manner,' from that day on 
-Thekla was very different towards me. ’One had to ap'peal to 
the inner mam to touch' the heart. That Was pot, the last time, 
we visited that store by a long. way. Thekla no longer sulked, 
at my'companionship. She'conversed'Well and easily and our ^ 
’ evenings spent' together were quite pleasant.' 

It was quite a relief w;hen the boy left pgain for school 
and we had-the house to,.ourselves. He was a bone of contention 
while there. He was, in the habit of treating Thekla like a bit of 
dirt and was most insulting to her and me, too, sometimes.. It 
was bard to understand all he said-about,me in my presence. 
Thekla used to try and make him' keep quiet bilt it wn's hard to 
, do so. One afternoon the mother was out and just only we 
three together. George -' [wqaine .insulting and Thekla lost 
her temper, went towards 1 him'and struck’him. There then 
started a pitched battle in which, George .pulled his sister,’s-halr 
unmercifully. How I wish I copld have'been an ally arid fought 
the enemy,, too',, ,,He was so objectionable. As it was I contented-^ 
..mys^with ihspirmg Thekla - bn'in the fight., "-Go it, Thekla?- 
Giyelt.him, he deserves "all you can give him. You take''too 
many Insults from-Kim, more than you have any right to.” 1 
knew perfectly well it was wrong of a person in my'position, to,' 
encourage'anything of the kind, I should rather have put'a 
.stop-to it, but the devil tempted me and l did .listen to him. 
Thekla put an extra spurt on in 'hearing my voice and did not 
leave off until George gave in, much inclined to weep. Thekla 
" v had a few scratches on her, fnfee -which told Frau yon Pape the 


sntl talc thut there had been a fight; she of course blamed the 
girl being Uie eldest and was quite 'disgusted at such a thing 
taking place while she was out. ' J told, her plainly what , my 
opinion Was on the matter, stuck up Tor Thckla, sitying how, 
much .she had to put Up with from her brother, so her ladyship" 
.could say no more, but no doubt thought a lot.’ Peace once 
more prevailed when this presumptuous youth left, - , , 

£elle -was a town mostly occupied by Hanoverians ,of the 
better class,- Ever since the Prussians annexed Germany to 
Prussia, making pne state of the tvi-o countries,-there existed a 
bitter hatred between the two, The Hanoverians simply- 
. • ignored the Prussians, neither attended their festivities,-dances, 
concerts or all'owed their daughters to-intermix amongst them, 
thus forcing the girls to leal single lives until this hatred Was ■ 

more or less quieted by the lapse of years. There were hundreds 

- . of well to do moneyed girls of marriageable age without liny' 
suitors for their hands. It was q town of spinsters. The*. 

, Prussians fetched their wives from other parts and needed no • 
consolation -whatever. The' officers woiild strut about the town 
in great-pomposity, many, of their figures keeping religiously \ 
erect by-steel corsets., Tittle they cared who favoured thcm'apd, 
who dldn t! In the .centre of the town-.and surrounded hy 
water, stood, n castle where all royali visitors resided; The ice 
in the Winter was made public for skaiters' and was a pretty spot “* 

- both in the wintcr'and tiie siftnmer.. During, the-intensc heat 
of .the summer ail those who could' possibly afford it spent a 
month, or six Weeks-in the Swart* ‘Mountains, Alps’ or on'one 
of the five islands in the North Sea/ -The’principal two of which 
are called Borkum and Norderney. those two being the largest. 
ana most frequented.. ' . „ * * 

• It is again. Summer, George von Pape is in our-midstand-' 

, it is decided for us all tp spend a.mohth.m Norderney. This is 
qmte a surprise to me, never expecting to be taken with them, 
tel] I'rau von Pape* not tp think it necessary' to take me but 

.leave- me _ behind, but qo, she would not hear of such a 
thing and so-we get ready and leave, on a said dav. Travelling 
up to Bremenhaben -with a stop off in Berlin for a few hours, 
we board a small steamer which'takes five, hours , to get across 
to Norderney. All the, time, we are travelling we get practically ' 
nothing to. eat ,b,ut some dry, sour sandwiches which everyone ’ . 
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refuses, so We. go hungry by the way, always anticipating that 
•, something else will turn up, but it never did. Frau-von Pape 
• was very close in every way, never got what could possibly be j 
-done without. Knowing what 1 1 did of her it must'have been a / 
.very bjg pile having to provide for me us well. os\ themselves, 
.Afterwards I learnt that this did not come out of her.tvyvn pocket) 
each of the' children had nn • allowance ond so had she", and 
Thckln’s guardian .provided .for any expense that Frail von Papjc 
was [lut to on her account. We were all hungry, but we endured 
its pangs hoping that better.times Were coming.- Fortunately.' 

. the sea was calm and no one ever complained of sickness.! During 
the wiritefthese islands nre:'n»tni l pied v j>y fishermen and,{heir’ 

. families. " Their cottages are smtdl, but efuring the summer every 
room possible is let out to visifor's to the islands, and thei them¬ 
selves huddle into ns small a spnee ns possible. By this means a 
great deal of money is raised as they charge high prices for very 
little accommodation.- , Frau von. Pope engaged ■ three rooms 
for the month. We had a slight breakfast and tea At Ho mi and - 
. dinner at the “tablv d’hote.”^ Most of the time was ,spent-on the 
sands where there, were crowds of people always gathered. IjFor 
■ seats large basket high-backed choirs could be- rented either by ' 
the Hour or .the month.' As there was always considerable \Viu<! ■. 
these high-backed chairs "Were, very convenient, /8U the backs’ 

‘ Could be turned to protect one from which -cyer direction Itlic 
wind happened to .be blowing, thus.sheltering-jth/.wh'plc’.bodi if 
. need. be. Having\been there a week, there is a humour spreads 
that tine-of the royal princes is expected on the/island for a lohg 
stay. We, amongst/the mimbet, await the arrival Of the steamer 
which is supposed ,io convey. this important party, theljand is 
continually playing the national, anthem, theji a cannon goes off 
to announce the .float’s arrivals The man who is being sainted ' 
and made so mu.ch 1 fuss about wasAhiuiPrince Frederick William 
of Prussia, noW/Kaiser Wilhelm, bfjjPrussia. - Little did one think 
on seeing him/a.young man of twenty-four,-that,he would be 
, the cause 6f tKe slaughter 1 of so many millions of. fmejnen,Awomen—- 
and children—a regul’a'r d.e.strdyer o'f-'natrbns for his own greed, 
"n'true examplfe of swelled head. His grandfather, William I., was 
then reigning as, emperor, but his destiny was about finished, hfe 
Having dived to a good old agel He djed and Frederick came to 
throne'.' )ile was not destined to reign for long, within' a .twelve • 
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month or even less of his ascending the throne his throat became 
affected with cancer which finished his short career. His son 
then came to the throne at the early age of twenty-four or twenty- 
five. So ambitious and full of greed he became, he thought that 
Germany could rule all nations and has set out to do> so, suc¬ 
ceeding so far in destroying several states and. killing vast 
millions. lie has got «o far but Can get no further, the balance 
of the scales is still to he turned,'we know not in whose favour. 

God is just and true' and will turn the scale i>t the right time and 
on the right side. He alone knows why He delays anil what 
the result will lie in the end. We can only pray for justice, pence 
and freedom. . . , , 

Going«lmck to those days in Norderrtey, we used to meet 
the Prince and Princess with their escorts on the secluded parts 
of the sands, - The Prince seemed young and frivolous,.laughing 
and joking and pelting the ladies in waiting with pebbles. This ; 
wgs mean, knowing that these ladies could-not retaliate, but it 
is oh“a par with what is being done in these days,’bombarding 
defenceless towns, etc. The now Crown Prince was a baby in 
long clothes at that time and considered too delicate to stand 
the sea breeze so was kept in the shelter. What a pity, as it 
happens, that they didn’t take him down and give him a taste 
of the lovely, healthful sea breeze, shame to deprive him of any¬ 
thing that is good! We used to w’alk past the house a,t times to . 
see if a glimpse of this interesting piece of “ dflicalesse ” could be 
seen but did not get any more satisfaction than a bobbing about 
of while lawn at a top window and a woman's face. The Prince 
carefully hid his deformed arm by placing or resting his hand in 
the breast part of his uniform coat. This looked so natural thnt 
.only a few of the people knew that there was anything wrong ! 
with his.arm, AJ1 his photographs arc'taken in the same way ,1 
which conceals the disfigurement! The National Anthem was 
being played nil day long at interval’s and half through the night ' - 
.which,made it very wearisome and monotonous./ The people, 
especially the women, were sp crazy to see the Princess that she' 
could' not even bathe without the gfea|est contrivance on. the 
bathing w Oman’s part to get her in and'djut of-thg water without 
exposing herself. The bathing woman l|tijig of larjje dimensions 
would escort the Princess out ftofn tlie bathing; house,-keeping 
behind ,hcr nil the time until she was far enough ou.t not to be seen 
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very easily, then returning the woman would back up again until 
• she got talhe bathing-house, the Princess in front ofher. The 
people were stnnding nround in. crowds waiting for the Prirfcess 
touValk. up the hi11 towards her home. They, were pushingarid 
\ • shoving forward (is she approached as if they bad never seen a 
’•woman before and peering into her face as close as they could 
get in'the rudest manner possible. The Princess took’ no ap¬ 
parent notice of their forward insolence-, but walked quietly on 
- through the crowd-. Her dress was ofjthe" simplest so as to attract 
no notice. A plain straw sailor', hgt and fawn dustcoat of the 
simplest tailoring. Whatever might be the, dress the lady herself 
.hj^d'^fcbt: bearing and mfinner of the class to which she belonged. 
“ovMf inch a lady,, her face fair} and beautiful. "Has her life 
beelraappy?” It is a query. 

To be changeable is one of the defects of our sex.' Heaven be 
praised for those defects! '\y ' 

. Instead of' staying .two years longer away before returning 
home to England it is'now my intention to remain'just the one 
year.only. Feeling somewhat homesick and a yearning to be 
with my own family .once-more instead, of with strangers, it is 
r finally-decided that I should leave Frau vpn Pape at the end of 
the year. ■ . 

Herr von’der-Marshal comes on a .visit. He i's Frau von - 
. Pape’s father and quite an old man, Evidently sfill an admirer 
. of the fair sex as he never loses a chance-of paying then! a com¬ 
pliment whenever an occasion offers itself-., During-his .visit 
we had sumptuous dinners. The old gent would .wear evening - 
dress and ’ dribble his food all down', his shirt front. There • 
were marks of .many former dribbles already there when he.first 
arrived. , - „ . J. ' „ ■ ' ' 

- He was tall and thin and appeared to have some important 
government position, • , , - ’ 

One piorning-. he emerged from his. bedroom rather earlier 
than usual and;came into the breakfast,room-where I. was sitting 
in the bow window. “Guten tag, Fraulein.' - Sie- sind so 
■ schoen und freish diese morgen.’-.’ . (Good morning, Miss. You ' 
look so nice and fresh this morning.)^ Taking my hand while' 
saying, this he held on so" long that-hisr daughter, came ra and 
caught-him, - 
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“Kathcr," she s/ufd, “You arc an hour earlier than we 
expected. Come along and we will huve breakfast.” 

, “Certainly, my girl. 1 am quite ready if you are.” \ . 

“Miss Henrik, allow me," Offering his arm to escort me- 
to the table. j ' ' : 

The lady Rooked anxious nt her father's, little attention, 
but she no?d Have had no;foar. To me Herr von dcr .Marshal 
was but a high souled simple minded old man witty eternal 
youth ever/iu his eyes and heart. His manner rather amused 
me than/fthcjwise. Old men never did appeal to.me. 

I made a resolution that before the old gentleman: came to- 
Visit His daughter again-1 should be well on my way out of 
Germany. _ ;_ - 

In the interval while a coming event remains in a state df- 
unccrtuinty, it is necessary to make-nil preparations for ,my 
next mriVe: Thekla was really grieved at my departure. “How 
I shall miss you,” she said one day., “My evenings uill.be so 
lonely. Mother is so often out. I have got- accustomed to 
you now and.jUike you so inticH and you are going away. It 
is just my luck, nnWky. We have had such jolly times together. 
What a silly thin^T used to be at"first and liow many weeks we 
wasted before I got to understand and,appreciate your company- 
Anyway, I shall write to you sometimes if I may, and do please 
write to me occasionally. Won’t you?” . ’ 

1 promised I would and did for «“time but have now lost 
truck of their whereabouts. - . 

IN DEAR OLD ENGLAND ONCE MCfRE 

- _ Returning to England I had yet to learn that a woman’s 
courage rises with the~greatness of the emergency. The.cruel'‘ 
complications of my.position revealed itself in all its unmerited 
hardships. 

' When, on arriving in my then “Home,” it is very apparent 
that my presence is not required. After mending up/all the/ 
children’s clothes and house’ linen which appeared in pretty. Wad* 
shape, I accept a very kind invitation from nay dear old friend: 
Miss Greaves. She had written and skid, “After corresponding/ 
with you during the last four years I am naturally quite anxious 
to meet jrou. Can you come and spend a fortnight with me as- 
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soon ns possible? I nm in London now lor the winter months 
and my companion U aw'ay for her holidays, so I am alone and 
it will be nice for you to come.” So hero I rim off to London 
once more to discuss with Miss Greaves principally ribout my 
next move. , • y , 

A VISIT TO LONDON ‘ ^ 

Miss-Gronvcs lived with her brother and they were both well 
jjfffliving in Malvern Link in the summer and London during 
■^"the winter/ The old'lady-did a grent deal of good with her 
money—helping where help was needed and a kind 1 word was 
ever ready 'on her lips. We had a great deal to discuss- and 
, Miss Greaves was never tired of hearing'of my experiencas/rfn 
,t^ic Continent. It was a never ending topic.- During that 
fortnight much was said- and* done.. The afternoons were spent" 
in receiving visitors .and I was requested to officiate at the tea 
table instead of the companion-who was awmy. Miss Greaves 
' and. one of’ her- sisters were very interested in what; may ho 
• termed as the “great unknown.beyond.” They had so much 
time/ on their hands, being wealthy, and servants' to dp the 
" % netySful duties ol a home that it became their great,desire to 
search into our after life and spiritualism. So far they had 
learnt all .that cphld be learnt on. these subjects and could get 
no further without getting near to the brink themselves. ' 

Miss Greaves told me all about her sister saying to her one 
v <«day, “ Amelia. 'The only way-we can find ./nit about the next 
world is to let each’other know when the time comes. Which¬ 
ever of us dies" first must let the other know in some-way. or 
■other what they see or, experience.” » • 

1 'This was. arranged between themselves and they.;never, 
.forgot it. As itihappened Miss Greaves' sister was th'q first-one 
to take sick and die. These were the. last words she "littered 
when, hardly able to articulate the sentence,. “Tell Amelia, there 
is.another world.” T - , 

. A few"' years before this these,,two ladies interviewee's 
” renowned lady spiritualist to get further information/about 
spiritualism. On the door being opened there were numerous 
tapping .noises to be,heard all over and it was difficult to say. 
-where the sounds canie from. ■ - 



^^Wtnrt—buJJlviiic'iiiiinK. of all tills tapping?’’ asked one of 
the ladies. "It jmd~saeans this, Madam, yon tivo ladlfrs arc- 
great mediums.." ' ' 

They were shown into a ha(lljMdgbtc.(l room and the tapping 
still continued in a strange manner.and both.Indies felt rather 
inclined to he nervous and almost wished they .had never come. 

"Whose spirit would yog like to see?” asked.the spiritualist. 
These ladies find before coming made up their minds who they 
would have galled up and it whs thc.^nirit of a young girl who 
had bcen-dfftd for ten years. They,wished to make it difficult 
to manage. . 

- SPIRITUALISM ■ 

• The woman weilt. put of the room and still the tapping con¬ 
tinued. After waiting ivhnt seemed to the ladies an interminable • 
time the spiritualist returned; saying, "The person you are calling ' 
•up has been dead a good many yeilrs. That is the reason that she 
is so long jn coming. Her Spirit has been away for so long it takeiT 
longer to pome back, but she is chmirig." 

. . The ladies are getting lriore and more nervous each minute 
as they wait. Then, they hear a movement in the passage and- 
something enters the.room, walking straight.towards them. It 
is nothing human—a sort of thin mist in the shape, of a.body 
almost impossible to describe. It all happened,in a very short 
time as the ladies were anxious to get out. As the transparent ' 
figure advanced towards them, IVIIss (ireaves, feeling terribly 
agitated, put up her hand, saying, “Don’t come any closer, 
please,” and the spirit stopped. A* Who are yo lift?’ “Elsie Mace.” 
"IIow'do I know thut you are Elsie Mace? Say something by 
which we shall know that you are she.” ’ • - 

To their great surprise and almost, terror the'spirit brought 
out some favorite little speech that Elsie had been in the lmliit.. - 
pf saying, - "By that,” said Miss.Greaves, onrelating.these facts, ' 
“we knew that we were speaking to this girl who had died ten 
years before., Not wishing to remain’any longer we left the hous'e 
with all kinds of strangeTeelings and were convinced-enough and 
more than satisfied. In fact, we were sorry-.to have gone so far 
in the matter. 'Our minds and thought^wer^unsettled for, some . 
weeks after oiir interview with Elsie Maee. We seldom touched, 
on the subject.again for long after! so anxious were we to forget 
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all about it. After all these years and my sister (lead, I-cnn 
venture once m'<j)re to think and speak about it to others at times 
such os this. But I would hot advise anyone to begin interfering 
• witli the -spirits by table turning! planchefte, thought reading*, 
etc. Thdse are nil beginnings to 1 greater and more important 
things' that 'one is better in ignorance pf. Had I been 'married 
and hod a family I should have hod some other and better ways 
of passing my then long, wearisome life. There wns then abso¬ 
lutely nothing else to dp to kill the time till my brother's wife . 
died and her sweet little baby girl came into my life just long 
enough to give me a taste of whttt it was to be a mother., She 
m'arried and left me at the age of 21. Since then my life has',, 
again become loveless and empty. I norV recommend my young ■ 
friends to marry. It is not when dneis young that it telU, but 
wlien age creeps onand you need- to be surrounded by youth aiid ■ 
vitality.," “ 

This dear old lady, would talk about her niece’s-ways and 
eutc little speeches by the hour." She also mode-me acquainted 
with' a great deal of ‘.my own family history. . She was' better 
acquainted, with my relations than I was myself. The idea of 
going to South Africa was once more dealt .with. -It was,thought 
, best thnt I should join the others out there,as was first sug- , 
gested. '’In fact. Miss Greaves managed-the whole thing before 
I left again for Southampton, ordering a berth in a steamer that, 

■ left- Liverpool in about a month’s time, but not paying for my 
ticket till" I boarded the ship. , 1 , 

Estrange to say, Miss Gredvcs, although you have made all' 
these arrangements for my crossing the sea, I do not feel as if I' 
am destined to-go." • . , 

“Web, really, my child,'to tell,the truth I feel just thersame 
about it, but we can easily cancel the berth later oh if.it is,npt__ 
needed. It is a whole month yet which will give you ample timfe, ^ 
’to change.your mind if anythirig better turns up for you.", ^ 
Before l.eaving Southampton for, London three weeks ago I 
had . promised to, make a short stay’at, the Cowper .Bqchfort’s' 
who lived a mile hut of the city,' Mrs. Rpchfort had the enviable 
knack of .being able to make the home most cheerful, comfortable , 
and'eosy on a small.salary and maid of all work. „$he could make - 
’ a soyerign go twice, as far as any other individual. Her husband 
spent most of bis time in'tilling the ground—making rockeries 
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mill Irimming hedges. He was nervous nnd, like Ills brother^ 
clever iirnl well read up on gfl subjects. They had then three 
children, two boy* nnd ii Kirk 'j’hcir little hoy, Freddie, had 
died, efter ft week’s illness. He .was between/three and fotir 
’yours old, n lovely boy with Iong, fair curls. First taking croup 
and then other eoinplientlons lie died n peculiar dentil. The 
child sremthl terrified to look down on his hyd. Wlmt he snw 
no one knows. Ills mother had to keep lell/ng him to, "Look, 
up, furling,”'so ns to Like Ids uttention off his surroundings, 
lie woidd then look up nnd smile ns if lie saw pleasant things. 
Op, being linked what he snw he' suid, "Prptty man, ’Mamma.” 
On hearing his mother's voice he would forget nnd look down 
again and start to sercam as before. Ili.y mother had therefore 
to continually keep his mind and thought/ on what he sitw above. 
At one lime,the little fellow raised hoth/arms crying, "Mewont 
to go to pretty man." Ho did hot livelong after tlpit. 

Arriving at C. Roehfort's thal fi/st evening on my return 
to Southampton and being ushered mto the parlour, there was 
another old lady seated by the fire wyth a pet dog on her lap, an 
I was introduced to Miss Elizabeth Hall. We talked till tea 
time and then took our seats to purtakc of the appetizing meal' 
set'before us. Then Miss Ball’s brother also walkcdjnlo the 
room and sol .down just opposite me. He was, a short,. thickset 
man, all smiles. Through some mistake we were not introduced. 
At this .omission we glanced at cadi other and faintly smiled,, 
both feeling rather awkward abo'ut-it, They went away soon 
after tea and then' J learnt who these new people were. They 
lived on the Romsey road'in ft pretty little cottage and. were 
comfortably off. Had all they needed in every way,.keeping a 
smart pony nnd dog ciu t, nnd did.quite a lot “of driving around 
for. tiuiir own amusement. 1 „ - 1 _ • 


MR. BALL APPEARS ON THE SCENE AND 
; J^IY ENGAGEMENT FOLLOWS 

Then the said smart pony was seen to drive into the Roch- 
fort’s yard almost daily, and he would take us for miles around. 
Each time*, a new choice was made and I got to know all the 
country about that district. Mrs. Rochfort would often come 
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\ ii i. A? f'r" “ lov ? ' ,tury ,iu<1 10 uut '* lon « »h»ry short Mr 
nBuII and I wonymarricd on Now-.Year’s Day. 1684. . 

X.Tlioro was no honeymood as my husbii'm! did not like t< 
leave In* outer, alone with just the’servant/girl for so Iona 
So it was put off for some indefinite period. 'Not likinir t< 
assert my rights in any way-with regard to Miss Ball. I realized- 
. when too late that I mu' simply nowhere and nobody in Mi 
house. I here was absolutely nothing to do from day to dly 
but kill tune somehow. The hours were as long as days if ml 
the days as long as.ycars, simply'from want occupation wlddk 
was. denied me- in every shape and fo r m. , We started wrong 
,/rom the very beginnings and it was impossible to change our 
mode of living while Miss.Ball took the lead. 

V- " ■ * * . • 

•BIRDIE'S BIRTH 


Talking to my hushund one day about pros nn.d cons in 
our daily,then unsatisfactory life I said to him, “There is one 
thing, Harry,-1 would like you to understand ajpl that is, what¬ 
ever else I have given up. I do not intend .to gj& up my baby. 

. I shall manage her myself.” 

. ^ Of course, noi” he sn iJT‘'Ncfbbdy \vants you to dbothcr- 


1 “ B,,t yoiipister will try to alt tlie same.” 

• ‘Old - no: .You must no think' that. She may: Want f 0 
dress it some times and perhaps you may be glad to let her do 
so fpr a change.”' , 

No! I shall not.. Give her aiyndh and She -will take an elb ‘ 
I will do everything for my owmbnby. myseff.” I said this, 
never for, one moment dreaming the destiny ahead of me and- 
that a-still greater sacrifice was to.be demanded and Miss Ball 
was agdin the recipient of my most precious gift. 

, ‘ On*February IR 48g5,*I awoke from a Half conscious faint • 
and heard the sweetest, most thrilling sound that ever comes to 
a woman’s ears—a sound .tha.t sums, up into'its joys 'all the 
ectascy that a human soul can know—a sound which no Woman-, 
in the world has.ever^heard but bncer-the first cry of Jier first¬ 
born. Forgetting the' anguish of hours,-only" conscious of the- 
existence of a small, swcct life belonging exclusively to ourselves 
the relief is so great and happiness ,so prevalent, my eyes plosed; , 
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The ticking of the clock on the mantel piece gets fainter and , 
fainter, dropping into a light doze and from slumber in the 
favouring warmth and quiet that reigned in the room into deep 
and dreamless sleep, to rouse again and find my baby girl nestling 
by my side. . . ' , • 

No more wearisome'hours after baby came. • She was,; the 
. centre of attraction, Mist Ball and herbrother would sit an A/ 
compare .notes as to. who the little one* resembled arid what she 
, should be called, etc. ^ No more loneliness after Bi«lic'-camo. 

s always there to pick up and comfort.' She came to'. 
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" Wo cannot go away and leave Bessie here all alone without 
>jnething of Interest to...occupy, her mind. ’ She hits promised 
e faithfully that, if wclqavc the baby behind, she-will follow 
. us out in two or three yeiirshdqTc. Then the child will be older 
and better abje to stand the long^ournoy. You aro not strong 
enough either to undertake the care of such a young child and 
. she is doing so Well now. • You will have all you can do to look 
\ “/ter yourself. We shall be. nicely settled in Canada by tire 
\timc that Bessie comes out.. With my income and wi.th what 
We are' abR)' to Make out there we shall bo quite comfortable. 
We need not-stay in Canada longer than we want to. but return 
to England again if we feel inclined.” 

AH this seemed to,me very reasonable and things seemed 
already talked over and arranged without my being consulted, 

• so it appeared to me useless to protest or .make any bother. 
If it Meant quarrels “Peace at any price,’’.was my cry, even at 
ipich a tremendous sacrifice,-. To. this day I can see my sweet 
.baby in her little pink dress watching its from the front-door 
held, by tlie servant-glrT. Her big blue ey^sTull"'ot ! ,.wonder at , 
so much udisturbance and shifting of boxes, she was,trying to 
..puzzle her little brain to find out what was going .to happen. 
She wasjust seven months old-and n. beautiful, healthy child.. 

. . .That was the last'we have ever si 
promise about bringing'-ourbahy__out 

broken.. ' , : . 

: -Ball had anothet siste'ri under bis care but not living- 
, with them, S he bad been in various people’s care, only occasion,- 
ally coming home for,a few days at at time, but .her affairs were. 
Managed' entirely by; her brothej; Jlenry. If anything went 
-wrqngat her' boarding house this brother was always sent for 
and hfe had to go.and settle, matters. Now, here was a problem 
and a very, difficult one too. What is to he done vith Clara if 
we’ go to Cattpddi' She 'was hard to manage, mischievous and 
-wilfuV-bcsftles being weak-minded and badly deformed 

■ : The doctors had proclaimed her VNot insane,’’ but bad 

jtempef and disposition, so it,was impossible to put her under . 
,any control whuteyer. ."So herq she was, being shifted out from , 
place to place as people became tired of the eare and trouble. , 


VV'K KM HARK l-'OR CANADA.- 

“If I leave. England for Canada,” my husband said,'‘there 
will lie mo one here to look after Clara. Bessie will not have 
her at any price so it seems to'be np‘ to us to take her out with 
us and hoard her out somewhere near,' (is she has been doing". 

■ I “hall then be at hand to see that' she is’-propcrly treated in 
ease things do noj. go exactly right,. She is bound to be a care 
wher.c‘ver she, is hut it is a duty that-has to be carried/out : by 
- one or the other of us.” ' ■ . ". 

It was impossible to make any objection 'to this, so Clara - 
Ball took the trip across the ocean with us, highly delighted ■ 
at the prospect of such an unexpected-change. On leaving. 
Liverpool we were hardly out to sea befme she took "sick and 
. remained in her hunk/until' we were sailing up the St; Lawrence ' 
and near Quebec. By'this time, she, was fairly’tired of the 
Journey, and when we .boarded-the train for .Montreal she. , 
.refused to do anything that was right,’and to say-the least she 
• was a perfect nuisance, insisting on doing everything different 
to other people. She made herself as conspicuous ns possible, 
thits putting her brother and myself in aid awkward position, ' 
When it Was necessary to leave a train instead of leaving by, 
the'ordinary steps she would stand in a high spot and require 
the conductor to lift her down an'd such like things. ' We pro- 
, test cd at.this and look to driving her before us and making her 
takc^ to the steps ns the others were doing'. This she resented 
and stubbornly lagged belnnd ns much as.possible, thus making 
ourmoveinents unreasohably slow. ' > ‘ • 

“What a nuisance slie is making of herself,” I ventured to 
articulate. ' ' - ' 

‘“Yes,” said my husband, “but you know this .is part of 
the' trial of having her! What she does and also'Wliat people- - 

say and .thin If. is indeed a true cross to bear.” ' 

... .Cross, indeed,” I. think to myself. “My life .seems but 
. a stringy of crosses- v -strung. around my neck and, so tightly 
clasped it will take , more than my poor supply of patience and 
endurance to unclasp' and master. I feel already choked with , 
oppression,” . , \ , 

Dear Ijdother. How well she knew what she was^ talking, 
about when She so often said on any trouble'being ahead,' ‘.‘Don't 
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worry,the’'children-* They will have plenty of Iroubles of their 
own tSy-ttml-by.” God only knows she was right. ; 

I This world is full to overflowing Of trouble of. one sort and 
another.--.' iio.ine know better than others how to’eonlend with 
it unci take it cheerfully, softening their hearts ns the years go 
by,*.while others hear |,beir burdens with hardened hearts and', 
.dried up tears, apparently subdued and paint ,but in reality 
'kicking against'the pricks. 'JOie;s'oul Upheaving, bursting with 
indignation and pent, i)p feel ini?# A_ftc r„ali -which Is the-best? 
No answer available. , - “’'‘A ,, __ 

- Stopping d few days in Toronto and again in . Winnipeg to 
relieve .the long and tedious journey, wc arrive first ,of nil in 
Wolscley, Saskatchewan,- and after three weeks, -return to 
-Grenfell, sixteen miles'east, where wc settle in a small house 
for the winter, while my husband drove around, the country in 
order to choose a- spot for our new farm .and home. Land was 
at a discount apd money almost-unattainable. 

, • A new relation settled down,with us on our arrival. , Mr. 
Hall’s "brother George who had been in Ganadd <N-ftpod"’mnny 
years.-. It yas on'-his account that ive settled.' in’ Grhnfell as 
' George had'spoken so wdTT'of the. location and people settled- 
around: 1 ■ j '• i , 

Clara Ball stilLrSmained, n6thing'fiirthcr Being said about 
boarding her elsewhere. * ■- - • 


FREDDIE’S BIRTH ON "APRIL 28th 

■ -On April 28th the coming spring littlp Freddie was Born. 
We had missed Birdie so much, both'of us, especially^ jyhen 
once we'were quietly settled down'in our new-home. ' Our new 
baby was indeed a blessing of great importance and very wel¬ 
come. He was not as. big or strong as Birdie. He would at 
first luing his head a littie tobnCside as if he-had not the strength 
to hold it up, but hp.improved as time went op. His' nurse' was 
greatly attached’ to - him, .especially ‘ as he, was the first baby 
.that she nursed on arriving in Grenfell. VOien times were very 
hard indeed and there was no work and milch-less money, Nurse 
' promised to keep Freddie in socks as long/as she. lived, which 
• was riot, very-long, unfortunately; as this /foot, woman; trying 
to do more'than her strength 'would allow, caught, a bad chill 
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v&\ left ua to join a better world.’ She was much missed as 
' she used to catnc and work for us every ( month for three days 
washing, ironing and cleaning up generally. It was indeed’ 

' a iqigs >; On finishing hei work for the day she would pick tip 
j Freddie‘from -hi’S high chair dance abound with him, saying, 
“They .arc-all.bad ’tins’ but Freddie,” who would shriek with 
defight'at bcing/swung around in thipirflVong woman’s arms and 
look forward to her taking him. ' ,'M 1 

Grenfell was a little prairie town "with about twenty .build-’ 
ings, counting stables. ’’ There were then no trees planted but 
the people were o‘f a much bettei -class than is' usually met in 
r these little prairie villages/ It was considered- an English 
• .settlement, There w^rc two general s'tores which (lid a tre¬ 
mendous business. In many Cases the settlers banked "their 
surpTmr dollars in these stores, as there was no bank and the 
s tore keepers made use of this money without paying any interest, ' 
7 Therefore, thieving considerably and giving as little for produce 
as possible and paying no.cash whatever; as there was no western, 
market in those days there was no price for anything? There 
were also no crops for about five years running and the country 
was down at‘a very low ebb for want of money, .The store¬ 
keepers were the only money .owners. Farms could be got 
very cheap, almost,, given .away in some cases. Even ihen 
they were not easily disposed of as the country, had fOr the 
time got a bad reputation. - Some Said, and rightly too, that 
"tv-hat the country had once done it would do again. So we stayed 
on like many otheBS ’waiting for better times and for a better 
reason, too. We had nb means .to get away. . There was no 
money to waste in moving around. 

We arrived then when matters'were-at their very worst 
and our money was gradually dwindling away and none coming • 
lft to take its place. To think of boarding Clara out was quite 
. . out’of the question, moreover George was there to be kept too. 
f' He did’not seem in any hurry to do unything for himself though 
qjuite able and strong. 

One man came to our house and said,/‘Look here, Ball. 

, _Just give me the price of a ticket home and the farm is yours’. 

The house is worth .-more than that. I am sick of this kind of 
thing and-want to beat it befo're the winter sets in,” But Mr. 
Balrdid not take his offer for two reasons prob'abiy. He did 
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not' wish to take advantage’ of a discouraged man’s offer, also 
he did not want any more land ns things were just, at that time. 
He may. have bden right or he may have been wrong.' 1 do 
not take it upon myself to say. 

Well! What this country had'done she did do again. She 
brought abundant crops times and again, sometimoa more, 
und sometimes less, but always something, to be thankful for. 
She has her ups and downs like any other country, but it has-been 
a home and a good home for-millions out here seeking such,. 
“Stay by the ship that carries you over,”, and none need ever 
want. Don’t sing the song,'“Work—work—beautiful work-*- 
but I loves to see otlic/folks do it.” -All have to. set to and 
turn the handle themselves in order to make headway or they will , 
most certainly get badly left. This country cries out for willing 
. workers and needs them. We are destined, not only to carry 
-. on in order to help/ourselvcs but with a view to be nbllSto_Jje_0i. 
some use to. other/. Wc cannot enjoy life alone—but absolutely 
mv.it. meet and jdin in with others or there will a terrible void 
and emptiness id our very,existence. - 

By good Subscriptions and-, the Woman’s Auxiliary^ the 
church was well supplied. At first the services were held in the 
-waiting room/of the station house and were well attended". s We 
used to hearh great deal about.those days when the immigrant^ 
first arrived/with their oxen and wiigons, Indore the railway was 
completed. / George Ball was amongst the number and took land' 
south of We track as a speculation, hiring a man to do’ the work 
during the summer months and living in Grenfell during the 
winter. Fifteen-dollars a month was a good wage in those days 
and a feniale help could begot for eight. God only knows how. 
e got through those years; • 

a Freddie was nearly four years old another little* boy' 
was bonii, about twice tlufsize, whom we named Alfred Nepean. - 
He waJsuch a big, fine, robust, little chap-r-sd full of.life and en¬ 
ergy and fat. Some called him “Jumbo.” His hair was fair like 
the rest but differed in one' way in that it was curly, so it was ' 
allowed to grow into beautiful long curls which-made him very 
attractive. ^ ’ - - ■ 

'• Freddie was fulL of curiosity- about how things were taade 
and spoilt all the watches and clocks that he fcould reach without 
being found out. Then they were, pat out of his reach when U. 
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was tod late. ^Thcy were digging potatoes oneway and Freddie 
was standing by "his father Watching, He had been in deep 
thought for a few minutes when suddenly h»said, “Dad. God is 
here.” 

"Yes,” said"his father, Wotfdering what was coming next. 

“Up lives down a big hole, Dad, and keeps a lot of meat' 
there and sometimes he comes out and makes little boys.” 

This was Freddie’s own little idea of things planned out on 
the potato putch. His father said nothing in response, not quite 
knowing what to say but he was highly amused and told me all 
about it when he came in. The little story stayed in my memory 
for ever and a day. 

We had a man working for us during the winter called 
Brian Longlpnd. Hejlad never got.any further than a home¬ 
stead and pair of oxmi to work "his farm, also a few hens. Every 
now and agaip-diewould-take a trip south to his place to water 
and fced^ihese kens. He liked Freddie to call him “"Uncle,” 
'yhifih'lie was unable to pronounce better than to say “Goo,” and 
^whcn he saw Longland codling back on the trail he shouted to 
me,/‘Mamma, Goo turning with Goos cow gee-gees.” He knew 
that the oxen resembled cows, also that they worked like horses, 
so he called then cow gee-gees. ; 

It is a pity not to be able to relate moie of children’s pretty, 
cute little sayings. We Mothers! It would be well worth while, 
but our lives are so wrapt.up in every day duties which have to 
be performed'somehow, our little ones do not get more than half 
the attention that they should, tittle things are forgotten that 
one would now like to remember—sayings, actions, thoughts, 
ideas, fancibs and dreams—so cute and sweet at the time—now 
forgotten and buried with the' past—too far gone to recall. It 
saddens many mothers’ hearts to find when'too late that such is' 
the case, but they are not to blame but the overburdened taxa¬ 
tion of their lives. What can one expect? Can it be otherwise? 

The nervous strain on many women is-so great whqn there 
is a chance to,rest body and brain they are'not able to do so. 
The precious dark hours of the ni ght, which' a m-given-to-both 
human and an imal_nature-in-qrder"fd"TestTpass a&ftv jn restless- 
TiessrSIiepless unrepose. The work to start- again as soon as' 
daylight breaks the charm of the peaceful night. In this I speak 
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not of my own experience but of thousands) of otiiors like myBelf° 
who have had hardly space and time to breathe evenly, much 
less read enough *to improve the inihd. 

Whatever hours may have been previously wusted in the 
days'of youth those hours have been , doubly ihade up and paid 
for with interest in Canada. If Canada is exacting in labour she 
is aljso ready and willing to repay a willing -worker. Her soil 
is rich and harvest plentiful if the right work is put on it, but she 
is tenacious and, requires the best of cultivation withoVt which 
she pays no toll. > Farmers of old are now reaping what tjiey have 
sowed. It has been a hard and lengthy struggle, sometimes with 
hopele'SB failures but perseverance won the day. There are not 
many but are thnnkfuHoday that they kept to the helni for now 
the harbour is reached and our ship safely at anebor.- 

- I am curtailing this story as time and space requires. Much 
‘has been said and left unsaid.. There has been a wish to' say so 
much and yet I havem^miplished'so'little. It is my wish to 
leave a few words tspmind ft*.those who care to remember. 

■In 1892, on DecWber lOtSs^Olive Muriel was born. AVery’ 
tiny Wee baby weighing about sts^nbunds. 1 ' She was doubly 
welcome as sharpie Birdie’s place. There is still no mention of 
Birdie beinf^ brought out to Canada! is sad, indeed, for a 
( ehild to be estranged from her parents apd brothers' and sisters,; 
also a great mistake for all concerned. It mujt.mean total, 
ignorance of the youthful.part of one’s lives, Which by itself is a 
great- deal. Then there is the character and disposition of each 
member to be depit with. One can teU little by correspondence. 
Photos are exchanged frequently.' Money is scatqq and hard to 
make which makes it impossible to return ^again Ho England.-^ 
It is quite out of the question. ■" , 

The children attend a school about two miles away and are 
getting a good-education. Theytake-tlieir lunches with them 
and do not show up again tilLlate m the afternoon. 1 Little Olive 1 
is noW\old enough-to'gcfaiso, being a little over five years. She; 
isstillSmoSlrnot over strong, but happy and contented like the 
rest. 'The boys take great care pj her while she is away. Soon 
a piano must be got for her benefit jt not my own. • This will be a 
. problem, but one which must be solved. 
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FREDDIE BREAKS HIS LEG 


Freddie is one'day brought home'from school with a broken 
“leg through tussling with a stronger boy .than himself and getting 
their legs twisted together. This caused a great deal of pain -ami’ 
a backset of a fortnight or more. • ■•. , Jfc ”■ - 

The first school built was burnt down through carel'essltfss 
.and another was built-in a better locality where church-.services 
were held. Our farm, the district, also the school, were alf narned" . 
Brownhill. We, being the first settlers in this district named, the' 
place'after our old home'in England on the RomsCy'road. jWc y 
moved out here'frony Grenfell' when Freddie was about six- 
months old. and it is estimated to be four miles south of the 
. track. There were then no given roads. People chose the best 
spots to travel, those most free from mud holes. There were no 
fences to prevent crossing where one pleased. -Now, there are 
good government roads that are usuaHy well kept with culverts 
to drain off the superfluous water and wire fences on each side. 
Every farm is occupied by thrifty men who are thriving more Or 
less. 

. The little town of Grenfell is one of the prettiest on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Line. Trqes have now been planted 
each side of the principal streets, There are good gravel roads .'. 
and cement sidewalks. It boasts of six churches,' some of which' , 
are fine, buildings. Houses of first class architecture. A-large 
Skating rink, agricultural grounds and stand, two hotels, and 
large-armoury for the training of soldiers. The settlers take, 
much pride in their homes and endeavour to make, them ns 
pleasant to view as possible. - 

' In order to teach the boys-toswim we got them airtight 

, J 'Canvas wings- which kept their heads aboVe water and' enabled 
'• tliem.to do the right stroke without sinking. They learnt on a 
slough in front of the house which at "times is'deep enough in° • 
the middle for a good sized man to swim across. They Could .. 
also ride, skate, dance and play any sort of outdoor games and 
were by np means behind in their Schooling. • •-> 

At the age of fourteen Fred started to do a man’s work on 
the farm where he was badly needed. ■ > 

Having his choice, Alfred chose “education at any price.” 

Oh leaving the Brownhill School, he"*whs-sent to Queen’s - 
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College, Kingston, for four years where lie graduated, in civil • 
engineering, ’taking-bfs Diptbmn both in Land Surveying and 
; -Engineering.'. 

•. Fred had the ability to do just us well; but necessity kept 
him to the farm. Beyond his knowledge of agriculture ami all , 
it entails, his further abilities to accomplish greater things have 
• had to lay dormant. Both boys have worked hard and faith¬ 
fully, climbing up the ladder of suecess, Overcoming ull obstacles 
" which stand in the way. They have passed the boyhood stage 
and,are now finely built, manly fellows—ever ready to face the 
emergency whatever it may lie. As little ones, they had their 
faults like other boys. Once they were found having a fight. 

On} 1 had an’nxe and the other one a hoe with which‘they were 
threatening one another. These seemed rather dangerous . 
wegponk, but'what is a boy without a bit of the devil in'him? 
They usually make the finest of men - 

It is\the same with girls with the right treatment in their 
homes, the wildest girls make the best of women. 

Olive lias also hj[t off going to school ns she is so much needed, 
at home. We hav^ngSKa cottage piano on which she is able to ; 
show Jjejr jAusicnl fill cut. Nothing pleases her ,s0 much as to 
rattle away piece after piece at the piano whether in daylight' or 
/■ daik. She loVes music, whether string or instrumental. It was' 
no difficulty to teach her either. It was born in her and .she 
showed it at a\ very early age. 

NOTES 1'AKEN AT A WOMAN’S AUXILIARY CONVEX’-' 
TION. THE TRAINING OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 

\ CHILDREN ‘ . 

• -In teaching children it must be understoodthat they are not 
little men or little wdinen, Hut children. They must be given the 
right food for their«y'ears—not shoved on—but something they 
can digest. Get a'child’s intellect, emotions and will'and von. 
have the whole child. Older onfes do not vary as much as younger 7 J >t 
ones. . Four things we note,' especially activity, curiosity, i-tnig- V 
ination and imitation./jVT.tieir questions should always’lie 
; answered correctly.f They.go in for hero worship very much, not ■' 
"knowing in what form.. ,It ma-y be, policemen, 'teachers, 
burglars'or others ^o We mUst direct them in their adoration 
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iintl guide thein Lo Worship the right tiling ns it is essential for 
them to have heroes. Kcep^tliem busy, However good may 
lie the ton eh ing\ torero may still he. a “had atmosphere which 
undoes all else—like,’dirt and dust. 

One little girl\f four year,s’, after attending the Sunday 
Sehool, notices for tnjc first time that her mother gets into; bed* 
without saying her prayers. , - 71 

"Mother. Kneel down like me. Teacher says,,you must— 
and then God will take cure of us tonight.” 

^ Thus this little child influenced her home. Religion ,jpust 
be real to teach others. Parents are responsible for their child¬ 
ren’s future. What mother und father does tells much more than 
what'teacher says. Expressions and impressions must have one 
to make the other.' If our emotions are stirred we might to.be 
able to give vent- to them. * j 

A little one of two ,and a half years happened to see two 
ladies walking towards their house and, recognizing' them as 
teachers, she rushed int'o the house to tell lier mother and ex¬ 
pressed herself^n this way: 

"Mummie.' Girls tumming.” 

"What girls, dearie?” 

"Dey dp ike dis.” She then knelt down'at a chair and 
covered her' face with her little hands. By that- the mother 
knew wh^) it Was that was coming^w , 

One boy on being told about Ghd’s rcvB.ki.ng of this world 
exclaimed, "Teacher! What a lovely time God must have had." 

Another child on being asked if sKc had ever broken-any of 
the commandments replied thoughtfully, “No:’not broken any, 
but I am u'fraid I have cracked a few.” -<•'* 


GEORGE BALL'S DEATH 

George Ball falls a victim to creeping paralysis and after five 
years of painless sickness he quietly passed away and was buried 
in the Grenfell Cemetery. 

_ By the side of him lies my sweet little baby girl, Henrietta, 
who remained with us a very short time—five anxious weeks— 
then she was taken away. She was too bright and forward to 
live and only stayed just long enough to-brighten and sadden a 
mother’s heart.. Her death and the gap she left made the follow- 
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' ing months hurd to boor, but tlw unceasing run of work holpeil 
to drown my thoughts from wandering upon sad things. Work 
is a cure for many things—weary hours and thoughts, also 
diseases of some kinds..' Therefore, it is a blessing in disguise, 
although one may not always recognize it'us such When it is 
heavy nnd uninteresting. I would not w’ish my- baby buck again 
• now as Iknow that she, is better and happier where there nro no 
hardships or troubles of whioh this world is full to the brim.' 

One more angel added to the humber, she lies at peace in her 
little grave by Her Uncle George. God bless her! 

°W. H. ii. AT BREAKFAST 

The table bears its burden V)f good things. My husband’s- 
attention is divided between his newspnper and feeding the cat, 
which is a' sleek,' splendid creature: Ho carries hn erect tail 
of yellow and white stripes nnd the same across his round body. 
.He rolls luxuriously on the clean oilcloth. He approaches his 
master in a series of coquettish curves. He smells with dainty 
hesitation at the choice morsel of food offered him. The musical 
monotony of his purring falls soothingly on his master’s ear who 
‘looks down on him approvingly, saying, “It.is just cupboard , 
love, Pussy. You know it is—You are n spoilt-cat and don’t - 
want anythihg—but just to be fussed over and petted.” Pussy’s 
ibos4or then 1 picks him up, strokes him and says, “Oh! Puss I 
wisnsj could be as callous and free of cure as you are! How 
happy^I would be.” t. Puss licks his paws' and continues to purr 
with an air of indifference and so it goes on. - , 

7 $*>■ ' 

-J'ALFRED IS INITIATED. AT^ QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 

?,r\' ■ ' 'Kingston . ; 

Alfred writes and says': “We had our Rush on the 11th. 
The day before the Medicals had theirs and it was quite a fight. 
There were three niggers in that bunch and Ithey got.it pretty 
hard. One fainted right away but they tied him up just the 
same, then they painted their faces and took them all round 
town in drays. .Ours came on the forenoon of the following 
day about half past eight. Someone shoved his head into the 
lecture room and said “14 Rush.” p?be professor , told us to 
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a 1 Part of class were taking 

gym da*, and were already out. We nil met but could m 
no sign of the. enemy, Then they nil enme piling out of the 
mechanical building. ,We met nnd fought but at the end of 
tlirec quarters of n n hour they lin'd, us nil tied up. Then our 
faces were painted red nnd yellow with an V of stove pipe varnish 
on threl° 1° 1CIU ‘ | W ° ^' crc J ?i,ieo,,s *tehtn. Then they put us 
2 ,n„kin' rU r am 'r U8 tigM "» ^ Main Street and let us 
1 but Hint v k <0mc ' rlll ‘ varnish washed off nil right, 

Im t ti nt b was on to stnj\ I down and rubbed mine ffr a 

*“•* ’ 

QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY PARADE 

f r, , • Kingston, Nov. iSth, 1010 

last “o' 1 >mUCh ' ta)kcd ° f 

ast night. The whole college turns out and dresses‘‘up in most 

peeubar costumes rather like a carnival and march around the 

get that was funnyATuT^fi"t'yelr Meds'd^TsecMike Zl'e ‘ 

^which weJ ° ther SCiCnCe yCarS had 
1 tonts which were scenes representing different branches. One 

2ied 72 VZ bI “ Sted r ° ck with crackers and 
th ? a UCk run by - a staal1 gasoline engine and 
tl!l \l' he i St0n f es automatlcaI| y m the street. An'other was a 

* 7 n sss. 

77,s v ;pLTh: 
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Then we-came around by Principal Gordon's house and 
he gave US a speech, ^fter that we rushed the theatres, It, is 
the custom, for the students not to pay on that night, hut still 
the proprietors 1 try. and keep them out if they can. We rushed 
three but -two tried'to keep us back, All our yenr eamo down 
the street locking arms and clearing the sidewalks. There were 
about a hundred of ns or more and we made a run for the first 
theatre., They tried.to keep us from entering and as there was 
only one small door they managed to for a time, but we pushed 
them back and it happened, that the rush of those behind-kept 
us going right up to the front till we got to that little pit where 
the orchestra sit and we had, to get in the pit in order to get 
out of the rush. So we' sat on their chairs and watched the 
show. . When we got tired the leader gave the'signal and out we 
went to the next. That one had the sense to let us in quietly, 
but the third one tried to frighten us off with clubs. However, 
we couldn't stop then if w.e lind wanted to, so we .sent'them 
flying. Of course they daren’t touch any of us. . While, we were 
in there.with an awful bunch of college boys a girl was singing 
a song and she pointed to a young student half'way down the 
aisle and he was handed along over the heads qfrthe crowd and 
made to stand on the stage, There was an exfrncn'r the stage 
and I was curried up to this by the crowd, but managed to 
brace .myself just at. the door-by putting one foot oh a step 
and another oil the railing where" the orchestra sat.’ I was only 
four feet from the comer of the stage, and saw everything well. 

Then we tried to get into a restaurant but they- locked-uh$‘ 
out. We “ran to another and just managed to get .in. The7 
boss asked us to be quiet and not' break anything so'we be¬ 
haved fairly well while there.We got home about one.on, 
'Sunday-morning and the next morning I-was too tired to get 
up to breakfast. It was amusing to see how the. people cleared 
the sidewalks when they saw us coming. TTiey had good 
cause to run, no doubt, with'-so^many rough fellows around. 

—At-*N., Ball. 

. THE CANARJAN WINTER 
‘ The Canadian winter is no myth; It has to be prepared for. - 
as a distinguished guest of- important standing, liable to pay a - 
lengthy visit. It comes in the purest of .white attire., First of 


all we resent it, then learn to love it. It is tenacious and makes 
its presence felt at all times'. It playfully nips the tips of the 
pose, bites the ears and pinches any part of the body that it Can 
, get at. For instance, if a person is careless enough to.grab hold 
of a piece of iron or any such mineral with a bare hand, Mr. 
Frost will cling to that hand and refuse to let it go without u' 
penalty. The brightest, clearest days are, invariably the most 
treacherous', as people are often [tempted to go'long journeys 
when the sort is bright ahd before they can get back a^bad 
blizzard will sometimes start up; filling the trails and. blinding 
Ihc drivers so much that they are unable to see the way and so 
get lost, even frozen to death before they arc found. In sortie 
eases those'who are lost' are not very far awayfrom their own 
homes, Only..thc snow is sp thick and blinding itrsMmposSible to 
sec where one is. There has been many sod deaths of that 
nature. The Canadian .winters are thcreforc-not to be .trifled 
with— L but treated with respect, care and’the utlhost precaution. 

In some ways it has it,s charms. For instance, there is the 
skating and sleighing, both most delightful and invigorating. 
The/sparkling frost on the trees at morn rs in itself a most beauty 
ftil sight and the perfect designs on the window panes, cu'usecUhy 
the, frost give wonderful and fresh ideas to the born artist. Each 
snowflake as it falls has a pattern of- its own and star shaped.' 
The large sheets of deep snow which cover hundreds of miles 
ajwg'fs the continent, from coast .to coast, for the time being, 
cover up all unsightly heaps of mud and dirt and more important 
still,- kills the deadly germs which float about. The days are 
short and the evenings long, but at home the fires are cheerful 
/and bright, and man# friends gather together and spend delightful 
and happy evenings, all bent on nyiking the best of every moment 
and hour—always hopeful, always bright. ' - / , 

’ SPRING 

When the Spriifg really comes, the air echoes it all around. 
The winter gradually dwindlesaway with its, snow, frosts and 
bitter winds. All life, whether human, animal. Volatile, or other¬ 
wise, rej'oices at the going of winter and the coming of the wfirm 
breath of Spring. .The birds cluster in the trees and the air 
fairly rings with their harmonious songs. The horses, old ahd 
young, thro^v up their heads- and prance around like kittens,' 
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-Evpn' the cows forget l|K‘ir usual dignified walk and do Hie mime, 
kicking up their heels, they clumsily wag llieir tiiils and .try to 
,'danco 1 to the hornpipe of their bellowing kind, then switch thm? 
tails, shake their heads and strike off at gallop and., are not 
seen again for the rest of the day. VVhen they are fetched hack 
they have -"had. their dAnee and fling nnd return in their usual 
dignified manner.' ’ , 

The rooster in his joy and pomposity is so delighted at his 
freedbm, lie rings out a crow at any old time nnd any old place. 

" , JThe prairie gopher comes opt of his hole or^vig ter quarters— 
thin ,and slick—all in a hurry, races from hole to hole to Wake 
up*the Test who.'dre still sleeping.' In his own way he says, “The 
summer is short nnd the winter’long, gather in your supplies 
while the sun is high and the grass'green.” The insects fly/ 
around again as if they had been dping so nil along. ' ■ 

The tnodest little anemone,or crocus in her dres^of faintest' 
hue opens out her buds at the first indication of Spring before 
-the' other more: gaudy coloured flowers come to put her in the 
shade., Hshcdid not put in an*early appearance hpr jiresence on 
the hard soil of the prairie might almost be overlooked. , Tin’s 
little velvety flower is welcomed as. the forerunner of hotter and 
■ warmer thpes. ' , 

. The Hoards in the sloughs nearly .burst.their lungs in the 
desperate effort they make .to, deaden all other sounds both day 
and night, The ducks from the South start making their .nests 
. around tlie sloughs and quack and-squal/ble together! ike Billings¬ 
gate fishwomen. ,, ' >' 

. CANADIAN SUNSETS 

■ 5 '^ • * <Y ” •" ' , ' ' 

4“ .The sunsets-in nds country d,uring alt seasons are the most 
bcjtutiful in the world.,-' No painter ebuid do them real justice. 
The natural colours are exquisite. Then the Northern I/ights are 
at times something wonderful-. ’.They float about like thin, 
restless clouds-which spread so far-then dissolve or break up and 
disappear. What'cause|dhese lights is not; yebqliite understood. 
Different,reasons are' given for their appearance and‘cause and* 
so scientists differ in their opinions. MjfageV aye also very 
frequently perceptible in Canada and’are wonderfully, clear arid 
'distinct and can easily be. seen in some places and Pot ntaihih 
others. \ • 
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A SNOW STOttM IN TIIE WEST' 

We were on the-way home when the snow began to fall., jft 
fell nt first in big flakes like dead butterflies, for as .vet there was' 
n 0 o wind. .The clouds were scurrying across the. sky and'the 
noise overhead deafening, Wc/rememhored what ail old tinier 
had said, “That, of all the miseries of life the worst \yiis to be [ 
caught in a snow stprm oil the desolate North West Prairie,” 

VVe must push on in any case or-freeze. The keen sense of cold 
and devolution was appalling. Thewiml and snow ea me down 
and hurled, itself in our faces unihiercifully. The'snowflakes 
pelted us like splinters of flint. It seemed as if every flnko would ' 
cut through the skin. Then the coldjjecame more and more 
intense, ice gathered around the.cypHcls, which ipadc it- hard to 
sec. We hnd to keep brushing jHWay with our mitts. So dense 
and blinding were the - snowflakes we were almost hidden from - 
each other. . Thdre was noshelter, tree or bush on either side". 

There was nothing abo«e or below but the wild wilderness .and 
thickening storm. V ■» '- 

We,spoke but little as bur lips were hah frozen oWtiff.with'~ 
the cold. besides that Wc were really too miserable to elite to V. **" 
utter "any unnecessary remark, but gathered oitlr garments and* * 
rugs closely around ys to'get all the warmth possible from them 
and sat anxiously watching and waiting, trusting, to our com- ' 
petent driver and beasts Of burden. The horses plodded along, ■ 
their hard breathing causing long icicles to form around their 
mouths and nostrils. They'would endeavour at time's, to turn 
-their heads nnd,backs to the wind for, thc'irown protection and if 
the driver was not vfiry careful and' watchful he would soon.firtd ' 
that- he was returning to the spot from whence he had started or 
lost the-trail altogether. "Animals will not face a storm unless 
they are forced to. They also often appear instinctively con- 1 
?cious when a storm is brewing and when roaming at large will . 
invariably return home of their own free mil for shelter, ^Instinct 
tells them when and where to seek for a sheltered spot when 
there is'any to be got. ■ ... , ' „ . , ’’ ' k 

. Thankfyl-We wore at last to see. the welcome lights of out'' 
home and to, be once more safely under, cover enjoying the\ ' 
warmth of a cheery and bright fire,, thawing out our stiff and-\ 
numb limbs. Never can such luxuries,be mdre appreciated than 


when-tfnc•>«» been out for long In the piercing cold, Then it In 
4bat one con heartily join, in the Wet old song, ."No me,' sweet 
/'homo,” when,the .wind is raging outside on a Canadian winter's 
night and we are all safely'gathered in. . ' • 

While writing this it is necessary to stop in order to give a 
short .account of the terrible war that Is now raging between the' 
Allies and Germany, including Austria-Hungary lihd Turkey. 


TUB GfeEAT WOULD WAR 


. T,1g Gcrmttns entered Belgium, in August, Xt)i4. During 
.the summer of 1015 Alfrdd trained for overseas in. Valcnrtier 
‘T was ready to leave with bis battalion.early the following 
winter wheh he unfortunately slipped on some ice and broke' 
his arm. - When nearly heafed ho broke it again in the same 
place thus making a much linger job of the healing. He, got 
sick .leave for a .few weeks and'pmc home. ■ He then enlisted in 
the 68th Battalion of Regina and left for oversens April 1st, 1016. ■ 
Hc<jstood on the’ platform and Waved to'us on passing the Gren¬ 
fell station. The train whizzed, by hi a, great speed, much to 
our sorrow as many of us had parting gifts to give to-the boys 

before leaving* but'it was not to 

The journey across the oceohWa* an anxious one. Alfred’s 
admiration of dear old England,, with her green fields, frolicking , 
lambs, blooming flowers, and rippling streams was good to read. 


"LETTER FROM LIVERPOOL ON MAY 0th,'lord 

•We.arfived today after a pleasant voyage.' On steaming 
in here-tt number oj excursion boats, ju : st crammed with people, 
started circling^rfiund and round us chdering all. the-time, W 
are nowj^chored well out in the, river away from the dock until 
Jiojnorrow morning when we shall .disembark. • 

, . ‘We spent a pretty anxious time” for a few hours before 
nearing land but were so well looked after tjy other craft that we 
got through all right. It hardly seems, possible'that (We are 
really here, and soon tp land: „ Our’little route marches on deck 
were quite unique. The mien rolling from side to side with the ‘ 
waves made it rather .hard to manage.”^ \ '. A. if'. 'Ball 

:' ■- ■■■ •" 


LliTTEIt ON JULY 28, )!)uj \ / - ' 

Nothing now remains o.rtrtojjftth BattaljjlWi It has bean-' 
a bsorbod liy the 8.2nd'und othrr/,Yesfi'rduy t|o Caiitcr- 

I'lyy flincl <l<>|»o.sit<‘(i our colours, in tlie Cathedral With great 
■ceremony. No doubt iHjsVuh hon'our to he one of til/standard 
bearers blit 1 must say. IfJelt somewhat sad'about it. In fact 
. we buried the old (18th colours fn Canterbury Cnthedrnl. -After y 
the cei'emoiiy ten of us,'■were invited to the Deanery for tea whicn 
wux^ii very pleasant 4 gathering, - after which some of us again' 
attended the afternoon service. ", . ' A. N. Bali/’’ 

AMJJUICAN-AUMY HUSHED OVER X 
Our splcndid men are fighting, to the last'dimii of their / 
alfcjid/, much tried strength after a series^of"battles with the/ 
enemy which has now been going onTijj: nearly' four year/ 
Belgium is in the hands of the Germ arts rfnd part Of BussiaV-a 

_country which ended in Civil War. anil treachery. At/the 

present time Russia is lit a standstill oh account ol the inter¬ 
nal disturbances—a country divided against itself. / 

, At the present time the War zone is in the/V'est of France 
where the Germans are ‘massed in huge numhersir'hopihg to get 
. to the Coast and the'rc'to attack tlie British Empire. They ■ 
.made :r„mpiil advance, during, .the first onslaughts'in March, 
,11)18, having six m en to every one of our British and such heavy 
/and numerous big guns nothing could stand agnijist them, they 
were thus allowed to spend thVmseh’cs and their terrific -force, 
-our British line keeping firmlv intact all the/time in perfect 
. order. . ‘ ’ _ ' , . . / ' • 

All this time the American Army Was/being rushed over 
, as quickly ns possildeand a new French reserve, also Canadians, 
-Neoy Zealanders, Australians and others allied to our army. 

«-.Our men have now made a stand, ,and the German* are 
checked, ,■making no further'advance. /They- were dangerously 
nearing the fx T orth Coast, even xvithin twenty-five miles. Britain 
xx us on .the verge of a great crisis. Her great trust In Ker gallant 
and braxlc men aided by the T ‘Snpreme Power” was such that, 
althouglf the outlook in March xvas so black and threatening, 
she took the brightest viexv of things and saw a silver lining to 
every cloud. Men who had not entered a church for years or - 
sent up a real prayer to the Almighty since their infancy, have 
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now been brought to their senses once more and to their knees. 
Never have men been brought so close to Eternity and their 
thinking powers -as they-are today. Like the sweetgeranium, 
Religion sweetens at the touch. It is also asensitive” plant 
and requires tender and careful handling to,,get good results. 
The daily whirl of business andiplensure swallows' bp all time and 
inclination for higher thing^.* j Years pass by-and so quickly, 
t^>o; we cannot get in half of what We 1 want to do. We have to 
live! and, Yes! we have td die,'too. Xhat seemed such a secon¬ 
dary consideration and when, well, so faraway, But we little 
know how near it may be. But this war has brought us face 
to face, with the fact, how short our term of life in this world is 
and'how eternal and everlasting the next world to come. 

The coming of fresh reinforcements to our men has brought 
new life to the valiant bull dog; tired men who had been strug¬ 
gling against such great odds since April 5th. Words come from 
the Front “So far we stand like a rock. On the roads between 
Calais.and'Boulogne, the Germans, instead of gaining another ten 
miles, have not gained another ten yards. Until’a few dayf ago 
the British Army has for nearly a month borne 'three-foi rths 
of the fighting against the enemy, We have a Jong army .of , 
reserves which will wear the enemy out. United, Jve stand now’..' 
and to the end. Truth, Freedom and Protection our aiip. 
The conditions are changed, not momentarily, but definitely 
for the better.” ' 

• GERMANY’S AIM ' 


Germany’s great war aim is to dominate the world, She 
is now at bay with that intention. To win this war the world 
must be subdued, knocked under somehow;, .whether by brutal 
force, fear, starvation, drowning, aircraft, bombardment, suffoca¬ 
tion Dy gas or other means, disease, imprisonmeht, gunfire or 
whatnot, the nations opposed to her must be ^•eaken'ed, and 
quashed, sufficiently for Germany to step in and rule. It -h&d 
got to be done and now the time and season was ripe to^rike. 
Germany was cramped and overpopulated. She must extend 
her power and possessions' at any cost and was quite strong 
enough to do so. ' / , . 

The other nations were all asleep and unprepared for. war., 
Within a very few months Germany would be “Monarch of all 
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she surveyed.' 1 ‘‘Her right there yyill he none to dispute” 
(Shakespeare). The world was'to he ruled by an original 
(Jerinan culture--a higher master morale. (We shall sec about 
that!) ■’ ! ‘ 

From 181)0 every German was deliberately taught Jmd 
trained to believe in the Germans as the predestined'.overlords - 
of the earth or universe. It sounds mad, but rib one challenged., 
it or took the least notice of it—simply awaited development. 


SENTIMENTS 


1NTS \ ■ i 

is to evil. How near fa\th is \ 


I begin to see how near good' 
to unfaith nnd how difficult it is to judge from WptionfT only— 
which are often so deceptive and unreal. \ 

How little we can know today what we ure likely to feel 
tomorrow. Today we may feel right and pray right. 'Life is so 
.much worth living for at.the present hour. Wfe wonder how it^ 
eoujd have been ever otherwise. .There is a happy song of) 
praise and thanksgiving on the lips for all one has and 
ha ve all experienced the same thing. ‘ Life seems Hittingjoway., 
too quickly.. We cannot get in half-aLwharwc want to’in tl 
short time there is left for our sojourn on Old Mother Earth. 

Ope has a feeling or-wish to get to and do something quitfkly 
before it is too late, but what to do is anything buttclear.' 

And so the day ends in doing nothing. Then'Mmre is to¬ 
morrow; by which l am reminded of the*first sweet little song 
sung in the days of girlhood: ’ ' 'x 

“What will tomorrow bring? Wlio ean tell? _ \ 
Will it bring delight to me? Who can tell? 

Will the world seem bright and gay? 

Or will sweet hope pass away? ■ 

, ' . Who can tell? Who can tell®”/ 


Tomorrow there will be' places' empty and places' filled. 
Can it be foretold in what way-Fate will do her work! - 

Alfred’s impatience to get away to the war zone is expe¬ 
rienced by all those who gq. He tjid not) have to wait very long 
1 before he was one of those chosen to cross the English Channel 
for France. Fred was exempted from war service on the ground 
that he was a farmer and doing his bit at home helping to provide 
provender for those abroad where so much was needed, 
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EXTRACTS PROM LETTERS WRITTEN BY 
LIEUT. A, N. BALL 

„ Shorncliffc, July 9tli, 1910. , 

' 1 ■" v ■ ' 

Jibing warned for overseas service, I was allowed two days’ 
leave in London, in which to get my equipment and take a little 
hofitfay, and have been waiting for my second warning since that. 

• On reccing that we proceed at Once to our new’ units. T have 
; -been detailed for the 3rd Canadian Pioneers, but I am going to 
■ try and get a transfer to the 1st C. Pioneers, as I know four of 
the officers and a number of other men. All .those of any en¬ 
gineering training are sent to the Pioneers. Much as one may 
protest, it -makes no difference here. You go where you are 
sent and make .the'best of it. The remarknble thing about this 
country is thjjt it is.always green. The:grass never seems to get 
brown, like out in Canada: • - 


Somewhere in France, July 23rd. 

Coming up here we saw a large number of German prisoners. 
In fact they were hooked on the rear of our train for about eight 
hours. They seemed very healthy, cle'an looking fellows; and 
not the least bit downhearted as you see sometimes inThc paper. 
In fact'they struck me as being too self-satisfied and almost 
impertinent in their expressions. But; of course! they were held 
down like a bolt in a vice, but could laugh and talk a'mongst 
themselves as much as they pleased. ... 


" ■ ' August 12th, 1916.- 

The organization here is truly wonderful. Everything 
works like clockwork, and if there is a mistake on your part it 
upsets the whole thing as far as your little bit is concerned. 
I have been out on working parties both in the daytime and at 
’night within a fair distance of .the Germans but not in the front 
■ line trenches.' 1 " 

J - , . ■ . Ad gust 17th, 1916. 

Am now in the 1st Pioneers. We do not stay in the trenches 
for days at a time; but just go up at night and back again before 
it is light so we therefore hav.e opportunities to keep ourselves 
clean and avoid the unclean side of trench life. 


MliHrNIBCK.N 


Wc arc billeted among the French.people and it surely is a 
relief after the Ilelgians, who arc as poor a class of people as one 
would ever care to run across, while the French are just fine and 
as honest ns the day is lohg, Harvest is in full swing audit is , 
quite strange to see them working with the hook, rolling the 
grain up into bundles as they cut it. 

It is astonishing how much more interested you feel when 
you, arc definitely posted to il battalion and hove some definite, 
'work to do. Your interest in things springs up to normal at 

August 24th, 1910. 

This is ail extraordinary part of the country we are now in 
as well as being extremely prosperous. I think we are seeing 
that pnrt of France,, that the touristp never see. The people are 
simple, quiet folks, living Jives of purity. N.othing.-like_the-— 
cities in 'the least. My impression or experience of the cities of 
France rather lends one to have a poor idea but I think that 
this is the reul France which bears up so wonderfully and cheer¬ 
fully under this terrible strain. It is-here, too, that one notices 
the changes that this war has brought. Every family having all 
its available men folks away. When Isay available I mean all 
those of military age and physically fit. There are numerous 
canals ail around of varying sizes and our meh have a-good old 
•swim every day. It is simply grand and the.canal running past 
our billet must be, quite ten feet deep so it makes it good swim¬ 
ming. 

August 31st, '1016. 

We are leaving here and moving back to the line again. „ I 
have seen a lot of France since coming over and, believe me, it is 
a lovely country. -They have large fields quite like the'Ca'nadian' 
prairie-'except that all the roads are lined'with trees. ' - ' 

I am telling all that is permissible as, far as the, war news is 
concerned. , Today I saw 39 observation ba'loons from one " 
point* nearly all British. The French have their crops right Up. 
to jtpe shelled zone, and alsd the Belgians. You may notice 
that I dp not refer often about, the latter, and so may draw your 
coneju^ipns. 

We^ are bivouacing tonight. My first experience as a 
.bivouac, Just going, so good-night. 

A.' N. B. 
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September 6th, 1910. 

The artillery about here is very persistent and keeps up a 
steady roar, I ut ours has by far the greatest force, Fritz does 
not'seem to have nearly the same amount of large or heavy 
artillery, by the shells that qome over.'' We take this as evidence 
lhat'he is contemplating shortening his line—getting his heavy 
stuff away in order to fall bafck. Of course, this is, only ah idea, 
but it sounds feasible since Rumania coming in gives 800’miles 
more front to watch or thereabouts. We arc living in dugouts 
now! The officers have them high enough to stand up in, with 
galvanized iron as a roof, hut t,hc men have to crawl in', with the 
same kind of ,roof. * 


•I took, 


I nteh darkness this morning over a road filled with mudholes, 
II holes and old mine craters and, believe me, it was no easy 
keeping directions. However, we got there eventually, 
idcntally I saw a light and went to ask where I was. Two 
rates were,t!here and one took me down to the officers’ quarters. 
?v Were in arn oUi German dugout and T fully believe we 
it down thirty steps or rather feet I should say. In a dugout 
h as that Fritz is absolutely safe. In the present fighting 
ile a "bombardment is on Fritz goes down in these. Our 
’.s' rut>h„y£r,' take possession. As soon as Fritz, hears the 
bombardment cease he fixes up his machine guns, rushes up 
. the, stairs and opens fire on oUr fellows knowing the battery 
cannot open up ns our men are there. In that way they cut off 
some of our British and things get very serious. However, 
with the greatly increased number of Lewis machine guns, 
which are light and easily carried, this kind of thing is not 
so easily done as formerly.. , > 

Iliad'a rather, unpleasant time of it this morning. 1-had 
to hunt an engineering dump to get sand bags and on im- 
passed by the first aid station. It is ,the first timje-T'lfiaa 
wounded men direct out of the trenches./ Covered with r 
from head to foot the agony on their faces' made a very pitiably 
sight and not easily forgotten. Well, I must stop now and go 
and hunt a road to Use to take a party, oiit tomorrow-., 
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MANNER IN GERMANS READILY 

SURRENDERED IMPRESSED CANADIAN 

OFFICER EVEN MORE THAN THE TANKS • 

Lieut. A. N. Ball writes .to "his father at Grenfell a most 
interesting description- of the big advance made by the 
. Canadian troops on September 15. ' ' 

Lieutenant A, N. Ball, with a Pioneer battalion, writes a 
graphic description of tho Canadian offensive on September 15, 
to his father, Win.'II. Bnll, J.P.; of Grenfell., On the occasion 
Lieutenant Bnll saw the famous tanks in action, but wlmt struck 
him as even more noteworthy was the manner in which the 
Germans threw down their arms and surrendered by,the whole¬ 
sale. Lieutenant Ball’s letter is ns follows": 

“ I^ear Father,—I have been thinking that it would interest, 
you to have an account of the part we took in ,J,he offensive of 
the 15th of September and my impression of the affair. 

, “ We left eulnp at 2 a.m. on the 15th with four hundred men 
and nine officers, marched towards the line, and reported at 
brigade headquarters at 4 a,m., and.were told by the general 
to get in,to a trench on an adjacent hill to await orders. At 
about 5 u.m. <ipy began to break and except for <»n occasional 
shell everything was quiet, much inore so than normal. 

“At 6.30 a.m.-our bombardment opened; The whole .of 
our artillery opened simultaneously and made such a deafening 
roar that we could only speak to one'another by shouting close 
to the ear. Puffs of smoke immediately appeared just over the 
German lines, which gnudtially increased to such an extent that 
we could sep very little, and a cloud of white smoky stuff was. 
rolling towards us, sojwe'put-oh put gas helmets, but the.smoke 
was from, our guns principally and the gas was not perceptible 
wlfere we were. All this time aeroplanes were extremely numer- 
ous’. ^lirectiirg the fire of the'artillery and sometimes swooping 
dowfron the enemy trenches and enfilading them with machine 
gun fire. . • 

„ “At 8 a.m. the bombardment practically ceased. We 
could not see the first wave of infantry go over, bCcause'of the 
smoke, but saw the second and third. Then we received orders 
to advance and were’kept busy watching ourselves. 



‘‘Our orders were to dig com mu mention trendies between 
•our old Hip? first trenches and the German first line trenches 
across what an hour before was ‘No Man’s land.’ This was a 
distance approximately of •900 yards, and ns we 'were in direct 
observation the Germans started shelling us heavily after we 
■"had been working about two hours, thus practically stopping 
the men from working since the only thing to do when a big shell 
comes close is to get down. We stayed about an'hour hoping the 
concentration would cease, and then moved off. 

“ During this time jve snw our now famous so-called ‘ tanks' 
working, but- what struck me still more was the bunches of. 
Germans rooming over and giving themselves up. With prac¬ 
tically no one around they would suddenly appear in batches 
of <5 to 50, throw up their arms and’ march in fours to be 
'taken in charge, I saw one'bunch of about 50 and one al^out 
£0 do this in our small frontage. When once they were- 
prisoners, the bitter feeling seemed to relax entirely and the 
sound men would assist the wounded along, usually under quite 
heavy fire. y , 

“We lost a, niimber of men and a very large proportion of 
the X.C.O’s. Thebe’have, been four recommendations gone 
in for recognition fonthe Nlfa..O’s. 

“When we".were’in thati time wc stayed for, twenty-two 
days, working every day or night. To wards-tbiTlast our men 
were working on theii- nerves almost entirely. We then went 
out for a week’s rest add ore now imagain, but 1 don’t know for 
how long.” ,/ • ' \ r.4 

^ ’"Sfept. 20th, 1916. ■ 

It has been raining three--days in''succession. The 
ground has been so pulverised' tjy shell'fire that it iV Very bad 
when wet. If you can imaginejsummerfallow worked up thor¬ 
oughly to a depth of over two’ leet and ,this quantity of rain 
’you have a fair idea of the mud here.. The whole country has 
been turned over and over by shell fire to a depth ranging from 
two to three feet and it is nothing but big holes all over. The 
mud has its advantages though,' as Only about half of the shells - 
explode when the earth i,s so soft. Only direct hits are the 
ones to be feared in very wet weather. We are living in dugouts 
made very, similar-to. a-roothouse and are safe except for a . 
direct hit, Wegwere in the drive.of the 15th September digging 
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eymmunhlilioU trenches iu w'lial hud been the a mi - between 
tire fiernmns lirsl and .second line trenches.. '-Tfound u splendid 
now Prussian Guard bclmcl, hill had In drop il in order I o look 
after our wounded. ■ 

„ We hipl a' prctly hoi lime o il, hut, thank goodness I 
managed to steer clear. It is rollon to have to divo-inlo a mud 
hole every now and again hut surprising how comfortable it 
feels when-xfl^lls-nre dying in all'directions. 

I am satisfied that the Pioneers urc every hit as good a 
hunch to he in as -the Engineers, although they have not the 
name as yet. Hut they are gaining in popularity all the time 
with ull branches of the service, which is very satisfactory. 
I’lcasc understand that in tins Battalion we come back to camp 
to all our mcids with very few exceptions and in this way we cun 
run a very suitable little mess. We always get plenty to eat of a 
good wholesome food if not exactly- a dainty one. which helps a 


September 28th, 11)10. 

We arc just out for a rest now and the men meed it very 
much. We were in for a'muehlonger time than usual. At 
the last, the men were .working pretty much on their stored up 
energy, wfiieh is not much. I have met several more old Kingston 
fjiends lately. They' are all the same, quite considerably fed 
up w ith things in general. But that is to be expected consider¬ 
ing that they have been out .here for some time. _ 

Our billet now is a rough frame, with oiled canvas spread 
over the top.’ I just stopped writing to see the bunch pass 
.who were coming out of tile trenches.. A whole brigade, 
passed and a good many of them were our old officers. They 
were surely in a sorry, plight. Carmichael from Weyburn, told 
■me he had been five days without sleep and four days with¬ 
out water. That is what the Infantry get in an attack. We 
do mot fare ns badly its that, our hardships being in the 
length of time we are ont t nt w'ork, but. wc get good food and 
sleep. . f ^ 

' k' . October 1st, 1916. 

, -This is a very funny?,game—-whatever *you are at you are 
fed up with it before it is over. We had twenty-one days up at 
the front on working parties every night when first we got up 
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hero, and, believe me, we were nil on edge nl, the la.si, Now wo 
have been here a week with nothing to do and it is getting 

During thin Lour we have had three casualties amongst our 
officers but none of them fatal. We are at present billeted in 
an exceptionally dirty little-village and, when I say dirty, I mean 
something considerable. When all tiic Test of the country is as 
dry as a bone this smelly little place is from two to three inches 
of mud everywhere., I saw the 5th come out of the trenches a 
few days ago. They had been in a certain pretty stiff attack 
and I am quite sure'that not more than 150 marched by. Of 
course, you cun take it that about seven-eighths of thosj-would 
lie "blights.” It is,a serious-loss and very sad to.see. In a way 
I am beginhing to think that it is a blessing that the old , 98 th 
was broken up, because it would be very hard indeed to sc6 the 
men and officers to whom ybu have become genuinely attached 
all broken up and lying around. 

I had charge of a piece df work one night and was‘pushing 
along in a mist of darkness when someone met me and said, 
"IIow are you .tonight?” and here it was Robinson! Rather *a 
funny place to meet! ■ . 

We work largely by companies'—so, although I had been 
in the Battniion f<» six weeks, I had never come across him.* 

' Wnr here is like a steady stream of horses going to the water. 
Three times a d(vy. tha* men stream pass our billet. I do not 
exactly know how mdffy at a time, but they must well be over 
the thousand. All ajre in splendid condition—fat and spirited. 

September 14th, 1910. 

I only. Wish it .were permissible for me to tell you some" of 
the things thaf^are happening out here, but it is quite out of' 
the question. Enough, to say, that I am of the opinion that we 
’ have .old Fritz guessing in every department, and really some 
extra- departments. ' . ‘ . 

A few days ago our company was working on a communica¬ 
tion trench when we heard an airplane above. We lovjccd up 
and it was a Fritz, but not done. Two of our battlingqdanes 
were above it, quite a considerable distance and one just over 
and-a little to his rear. They were driving Fritz to earth. Sud¬ 
denly our nearest plane tilted up -by jerks until it was pointing 
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direct at Fritz and lei out u spurt of mitt'liinc-guu-ftrtf. Fritz 
‘ swerved one side, for all I lie world like one bird dodging another, 
Again tins plane got nhovo it and in the rear and the same thing 
happened, Hjythis time Frit^Was only about 200 yards' in the 
air, Then the first plane to attack got a little behind and the one 
above swOoped down like a hawk, When quite close there was 
a burr of-machine guns,and Ilia German plane burst into a mass 
of flames andjdjotio earth. Our planes then soared off in .scarclp,. 
• of. ap other-prey- The'Gornmn plane fell quite close to ns. The 
man was shot, in the head and hack and frightfully charred. We 
saw four snore plnnedOiropght down in one day,.but none so 
close as this one. . i , . 

This -morning I was up tlie line when some machine-gun ' 
batteries came along to build emplacements. They started 
carrying their-corrugated iron across -a field, quito oblivious'of 
the fact that Fritz had four balloons' up and could see.everything 
and knew cxgjritly what wips “’happening. About five minutes 
-after Hioy were'niccly strung out along came, six big coalkoxex 
and a-bunch of shrapnel. Iinagine the result! This was a new 
bunell or they would certainly have.been more cautious. How¬ 
ever, those remaining have learnt their lesson most thoroughly. 


November 24th, 1916. 

Another subaltern and I are living in a nice little dugoul 
about seven feet high. There is jqst room fenough for two. 
We have two bunks, a table and two little benches, and last, 
but not least, a nice little stove in the corner. At night it is fine 
‘ to lie ifble to bang up yOur socks behind the pipe and find tliefn 
perfectly dry in the morning. Our batmen have a dugptft just 
the same size in which they sleep and cook. MorningsThey coule 
jr^ ami light our fire and close the window, At^edt ten minutes- 
later they come in with our boots, nicely/cleaned, dried and 
greased, and take our clothes out to Ue^brushed. Then they 
come ift with cloths and ^hot shaving witer. Then we get up in a 
nice warm place with everything ready.. It will be quite a come- 
- down when we get back- again to.civil life to have to ail this for 
,fturselves. "Then just as we have nicely finished our-morning 
\abhitions in comes a nice little, breakfast of porridge, bacon, and 
Vggs,\toast and jam. This is how we are living now, 'mother, 
with just enough-Work to do to make us feel quite ready for bed. 
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How long it will lust like this it Would he, hard to say. My but- 
=man is u regular jewel,' thinks of-everything and rustles around, 
for me all.the time trying lo make me comfortable. .. 

Just on the other side'of the trenidh is a little'dugout'In - ■ 
•which there are three signallers and a lineman: They have a ■ 
telephone connected with headquarters so anything I want or nriy 
orders for me can easily be arranged ly telephone. It is a’ 
splendid arrangement and everything runs as smoothly as can . 
.be. It so- happens that I am senior and tun everything. We' 
have about 80 men here on five different jobs, so thcre'.is plenty 
to do and not very easy jobs either. ». " - • 

Events point to a fairly longest ay here. Last night T was' 
Out late after tanner, and when I came buck' the' batman had 
co?g<i and cake ready for me. Things ate very rosy just- now, 
but-it is getting late so I must step into my little bunk. 


- ' • ' r, . January ll'th, 1917.' • 

We are at a very good job now and pretty bombproof, as 
’ the saying goes. In fact, we arc building light railways and 
doing the whole thing, locating,, constructing the line and main¬ 
taining. I have charge of the location, transit ancTlevel party, - 
• ""mgineer on the Grand Trunk Eacific, 
it'tlie free hand, as all the seniors have a say in the matter, 
splendid experience for me and am learning fresh things 
daily, My line is about-iwelve miles long and will be a wonderful 
help in the future. . : *• 


Everything is very quiet now and there is no danger. Of ; 
course, no one expects thatao.last nor Wishes,it to, either, ns . 
there is only one way to win nndiihat' lS^ttrW.fhquickly. , ' '-p 

It is very hard to get fuel, the Iri^y way being to rustle' it. 
The ( town is pretty well cleaned out, too,' aim it is cold for„us all. 
The Major is an old Sergeant-Major of the South African cam¬ 
paign and when we came here<he was not very pleased and.was 
rather insulting to the Canadiaf^ at first. Amongst' other things 
he said, “If.you, Canadians ask for a thing the only way is to. 

' give it fo you or you will steal it anyway,” 

There may be some truth in that assertion, but we ate no„ 
worse than the ..others. ' " .... ' 
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" ‘ ' * ■ .(mi, iotli, 11)17.- 

. I Imvc lioru on leave nlid on ui.v return for n'few (Iii.vh I 
fell positively wretched. II, (lid seem-such „ii Gotten life l.o • 
return I <y especially in winter." I niH qyite reitovored 1 now nn<j\ 

' hue 1111,1 have als(i regaltied lost interest in my work. We 
ere stationed in asihall Trench town nnd liuildiiig’light railways, 
hiiklhr town is so’ full:of Mops, tllv billets lire decidedly punk. 

' lucre is n nice place in [own with a prcltil/furnished little 

■ r t ,l, i>i,'for officers lind we go down there for Jen nearly every 
afternoon after work,’ ' It is such ntrcii.t-to grt'inlo a nice place 

• with warm lire'to sit by I ; The, Trench arc very good, to ns. 

‘ • March fith,-1017: 

/ Things; auc quiet Imt a great deal of activity in' the air.', Jn - 
fa<;l, Twit/ brought doWn one of oilr planes’quite, einse to where , 
we were f orking and again iostiie afternoon we brought down 
- npc of theirs. It. is very exciting.to watch but it must be n terrible . 

experience to those in the planes. They sweep down at eat'li 
. yitlier just like huge haw.k.v using fliCir machine gut|s whenever 
. possible. I hen one will come suddenly,, dropping dawn, tumli- 
' /ling over and. oybr/ Usually .the -men fall out before reaching 
./the ground and htivc it painless death and they deserve all the • 
/'honour they get. ’ „ •_ •, 

■ Wo often have Generals c.oinc over to-have a look at our ■ 

/ work. Sir Douglas TInig, paid us. a surprise visit yesterday ‘ 

1 and went‘oyer the line hpt,'unfortunately,.few Were to meet hint. 

/ . . , ' , . Kept, (till, 1917. ' 

Wh lire living in dugouts level''with the ground. This 

• lirevents the enemy aircraft seeing an,vthing.und so we do not ’ 
.get shelled, He hunts all lover the place Tor batteries and - 

sometimes drops some quite close. We are quite safe when 
not working which is .yDmewhat of a blessing. We go out to 
Work at any old hour out of the twentydour, picking the time 
which expcrjijncejjpints'ns being the quietest-gt Mint particular 
‘ spot • No sA liouTrifre-po.ssihie. Our work is the building of 

• deep and substantial first aid treftchcs to bring out the wounded 
.to, also, laying a telephone c.ahlc deep do^yn in the ground so • 

the wires will not' be so liable' to-lie wut'TrMi hoinbardmefit 
'Thus cuttihg off communications! 
within twenty miles. • - ' 
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Thin in it country rtf frightful ilevustntion---for five or nix' 
miles hi (lo|>th nml goodness knowshuw far in length. Tire whole 
country in nothing lint shell holes and ('niters. Not it tree or ■ 
building in standing mid villages absolutely le.v.cled .to the /(round, 
not one brick standing,on imotlicr. W« arc camped just outside 
th *’ devastated area. The ground “we are working now-is full 
of souvenirs nnd horrors. The souvenirs nrc no plentiful that 
they lose their value*. "Noses of shells lie Around tiiick, purls of 
'tierman equipment'in qditc good shape.'. You could pick up 
n dozen good rifles' in a ’hundred yards. Of course, you Can' 
realize tvhero we lire and \ylint has been happening nlortg tldsjinc. ■ 
, Where we were before Was pretty well cleaned up in thnt respect, 


• ' Yesterday on hearing that the Battalion, in which most of 
the.old 08t\ Officers Are,* lind just arrived, throe of ys went to 
■ sec them. It wils quite a reunion. There lyust have been 
fifteen of us there altogether and it was a great pleasure to 
meet them again, - < ; . 


•On May 1st, 1017, Alfred.was wounded on\lhc'nrm by 
.shrapnel while out with ft survey party upd he’writes from Ilav.re 
where lieis living treated for it in the hospital. ’ 


’ ) , . . ' ' ' • ' • : May‘l|ith, 1017. 

\ I'am.now at the Canadian base at Havre. The country 
.' about is very beautiful—dyep vnllcys—all heavily’wooded with 
roads winding in and out and little' villages nestled in aihOngst 
the trees. Suclr a change froip the barren aspect of everything 
^ up the line. . 

‘ ’• I have met two of my old Kingston friends while here! One 
was ii particular'friend of the Same ycur. I knew he was out 
.here but have never met''him before.' You can,imagine my 
* surprise when-.he walked, into our tent'. • The Tenth Battalion 
got badly knocked about two wc«l$ ago.. It seems they went 
, ,r 'over the top’! and lost nbolit half rtf their officers. .Some 
came-back into ii certain’town and then all the officers in the 
, battalion were killed in.a big Chateau. A big 13.9 German 
shell came (naval guri) and got a direct hit, killing twelve officers 

s Just a piece of terrible bad Juek 1 * . * ' 



, Juhc 20th, 1017.' 
Tlie roar of truiisport coined Incessantly from the main • 
roud which i.s the only sign of whr just about here. That roar 
keeps up day um^ night. London.streets are quiet (to main 
roads out here. ’ . .. 

> Belgium, July 14th, 1017. , 

As you see by the address we arc on un entirely new front 
am} a very interesting one,,,too, just now. But then: we are 
always on the'interesting fronts as it is where we .art most 
required, except on certain occasions. It-’was very nice and 
kind of so' many to phone about me after that wound. Jt is 
.nice to be remembered'.. 

V \ 4 March a 0th, 1017. • 

Have been inoculated again- tor the seventh time since 
the war began, Luckily it hardly effects me at all now, but 
some get quite sick. My wo.und was very slight. Only eight 
days in the hospital. I suppose the War Office would' wire 
about which would rather “put the. wind .up at home” I am 
.afraid, as they give no details whatever.. In fact I am ready 
to return to my unit, right, npw and hope it will he very soon 
as it is "Jlome” ( t((i,me nqw. j • • \ • . " ' , 

, A‘bo'ut a hundred officers have just come across from 
England. Most of them old hands or returning-casualties. 
We sha.ll need them all and I expect all battalions will be put 
pretty*well.up to'strength light away. The poor- old 10th got 
a pretty had hammering. In two weeks they' lost 40 officers, 
not'alt killed hut out of action. . I ((ih .rather wqrrying about' 
my kit. \vlrit% may be'lost. What I regret losing most is my 
Micks - ' There are about ten pairs of splendid hand knit ones. 
(’anVreplacc them anywhere.' '• t ■ ■ 

- ‘ f •. . V .May 27th. 

• , '• lteturned, to the Battalion yesterday finding a big bunch. 
of welconfc mail. I had a splendid time at the hospital and 
better still at the base. France is a wonderful country when 
ypu Carr see it in'ithe'proper'light.', Of coUrsg, up here it is awful 
and''I hate to tfjjink what Canada wduld he like with similar 
treatment.' We hafve a splendid camp here. The best we have 
had yeti ’ The boys have aifoplball and baseball outfit and 
ptay kft,er their work, which is a. ffne thingixas it takes offitheir 
attention to what is going on outside. . ' , , ’ ' 
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’ . June! 10th, 

There urc a nice lot’ of flowcfs^around here, The batman 
gets them fr6m among tfie ruined villages. Parts of gardens 
undisturbed by shellfire are really 'ovely. These villages must 
hgve been truly, beautiful n'shojd lime ago.' What will happen 
to them now—whether they will ever be' built up again it is hard 
to say. Hardly' on the, same site, I should think. I am 
looking forward to unothcr leave i soon. It is seven months 
since I hadmy last and n ehalige would be very welcome, indeed. 

This is a fine camp but I am afraid rye shall have to leave 
it soon. We have a recreation'room, canteen and bath 'house 
for .the company and I think I can quite truthfuIIy T say 0 the men 
have never been so satisfied since , we haver been^ over in France. 
The weather has been perfect for quite a mtinth now. Such a 
blessing after the winter we went through which was truly 

' r_n ‘ April 2nd, 1917, 

% Today a heavy snowstorm, came on all of a sudden nfter a 
cold, high wind. It cover,ed us In no time, then came in pretty 
wet. The men hnve very poor b'llets which are, half flooded. 
Keally they keep remarkably cheerful through it all, joking over 
their misfortunes and discomforts , 


March 20th, 1917. 

Today has been a' very miserable, one, with sleet, snow and 
rain all day, and you can bet P was thankful when it was all 
.over and we cotild get into billets again. The Germans seem to 
.have decided that they have retired far enough and are now 
making a s£and. ‘ -That will not .-be very difficult, as they 
are,retiring on a prepared line, while \&e have to make arrange¬ 
ments for bringing our supplies artdffam m u n i t i on further than 
ever front the base as we advance, 'the congestion of the mail 
must have improved as the parcels and mail are coming better. 

One morning ! had quite a funny experience. I was looking 
over a piece of country pretty thoroughly in' order to acoommo- 
. date as many batteries as possible with ammunition with one 
railway line that we are going to run into that part. I noticed 
an. officer on a hill watching me very closely. Then, when I 
started,pacing off and taking anglesjje came down and tackled 
me .about it. H6 was the Colonel of that artillery brigade, and 
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thought 1 was a spy. ^However when J cxp’laincft my duties and 
what I was doing lie was as niee as possible. • Yo’ti sec the artillery 
have to he awfully careful as, if the enemy got ti^know where 
their guns were it would be “Good Night." 

The rats arc eating our floor away. Can hear tlicrfi"chewing 
away like good fellows. They arc awfully thick. ' Our Major 
was unfortunate - enough to get hurt from a" throw from his 
horse which took fright at a motor lorry. He fell on his face and 
shoulder—giving himself many nasty bruises. 

It will, indeed, he a day of rejoicing when we. get home, 
except in ilomc cases when there is no home comer, and that 
. will be very frequent, sad to say. It is flic Infantry that hears 
the brunt. 1 . Poor fellows! ' 


April 7th, 1017. 

The present retirement of the Germans has been frightfully 
hard on horses. 1 They have not had enough to cat and been 
worked to death. They lie dead by the roadside all.over the 
place. Go as long as ever they possibly can and then just drop 
down, are unhitched and they soon die. War is a pretty hard 
old master! ■ We/are now officially the 9th RailwayJBtfttalion. 
Am feeling pretty well, but a bit fc^d rnywith-tThiTjob. 


April 30th, 1917. 

We are living in tents on a little green patch which somehow 
escaped the" shellfire. • It is recently captured ground and you can 
bet we have been exploring the German dugouts pretty thor¬ 
oughly. Some of them are simply full of German dead* whei*c 
our fellows have come along and tossed inn bomb or two. The 
dugouts are all of concrete', about two and a half feet thick 
and reinforced, so he evidently did not mean to give it up. I am 
speaking of the line hi fell back upon, not of the original line 
which he abandoned on his own behalf more or less. 

A day or so ago one of our planes came down right beside 
'where we were-bivouaced. It burst intr^ flames directly it 
landed, but two-of our men rushed over and got the aviator 
away from the machine before he was very badly burned. Both 
these men have been rccommendrtd for their promptness in this 
affair. I was there soon afterwar^ind we tried to fix him up. 
I sent for a doctor and ambulance and some water. 'He was 
badly wounded in one leg, but was as gritty as - 'could be. T did 
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admire his pluck. lie-was simply in a bath of perspirhtii 
.the pain. He will, mi doubt, get all right again. He wak.a 
Canadian from Ottawa. ' It is to be hoped this year will see the 
end of tile war. It gets so monotonous in spite of the excitement 
of the times. Aiid the death toll! ltcally is makes on'e wonder 
>vhat the world is coming to.--- Just doing their level best to kill 
as many of the other side ns they enh;--It would seem impossible 
were it not so hideously true. It will be a Godsend to bring the 
price of food down a trifle. Ho it is to be hoped that Canada will L 
have a good crop this year. The Trench seem to be doing big 
things just now—more so than-we did. I do hope Fnilss’.x re- , 
serves will soon be used up, otherwise it is hard to say what will 
happen. The rain and mud has hindered us a great deal. 

In the beginning of March the Germans, with thefclp of 
llussian'prisoners, pushed forward at an alarming rate, Carrying 
every thing-before them. . Things are looking very serious on the 
Vestern Front. Our gallant men ciln do nothing but hold their 
line intact against the terrific'fire of the enemy, nlwuys retiring 
in order. We hope against hope tl^it the Americans will mass 
tlieif troops soon enough to check tile onslaught against I’aris 
and the Coast which means danger to the British Isles All 
awtttt-anxiously the daily news whiclijs somewhat gloomy and 
depressingT*'*— A. N. Bali.. 



Earnest prayers are being offere<hup by the people which 
God does not seem ready just yet to ‘anSwmv But He surely 
will, nevertheless,,at the rtglit-timen nd seasom^e-wonder why 
He is-so long infringing about rigBCutncl, justice, alsowhy He ' 
has allowed so many brave and splendid men to-be.sacrifrt 
the cause of Freedom and Liberty when lie is so jusFTIn 
But He knows best and we have but to trust Jo Him. “Though 
He'slay,’* and' also learn to' say, “They will be done.” Oh f x 
those sorrowing wives and mothers who have lost their dear ones!-, 
How hard it must be for them to utter those four short words'. 
■Only they can tell: We can only surmise. 

The submarines have done terrible* work, sinking hundreds 
of valuable ships loaded with people and food stuffs and drown¬ 
ing thousands of precious lives without any sort of mercy. • 
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i The Gentians have much to answer (or in debasement, 
ty and atroci-ies, too dreadful to name, consequently they. 
iated by all nations and have justly earned the bitter feeling. 
ill take ovbr a century to smother this intense feeling toward 
theii^ if it does even then. 

JULY 18th, 1918. 

iust when everything looked the blackest andipur men 
t spent in their efforts to.keep their line intact^and the 
Germans within a few miles of'Paris and the sell coasti General 
Poch ordered our men, with the aid of the/new American army, 
fresh and keen, to advance and tnke the objective'which they 
did. God was with them and the situation was saved." 1 Prom 
that day forward it has been one victory after another and the 
Germans lay in heaps all along the line. They were checked 
five hours after the opening of the offensive. ^The,Allies hove so 
many prisoners they do not know what to do with them. They 
are aggressive and sullen. 

1 he Frepch are beginning to return to their homes as the 
villages are retaken and starting to rebuild what remains of their 
homes. They will not have to move again. 

The country freed from the Huns is now wild with joy. In 
Ldle ithe. population, young and old, shooting off fireworks, 
dancing in the streets and paradingthc streets arm inarm singing - 

kisses and babies in scores were held up by their mothefltvto' be 

kissed by the British soldiers. They could_ not do enough to ^_ 

show their gratitude: Flowers were plucked from nearby gar-*^,r 
,,dens and pressed upon every pian Wearing the British uniform. 
Never was there such joy and excitement. • it 

THE WORLD IS AT THE HOUR OF CRIsffi. 

Germany can get peace only by striking her flag and nil 
djtional surrender. She still hammers away with her guns, retir¬ 
ing as shegoesl Her aim is now to save her own country which 
is in serious jeopardy. Our soldiers are anxious to give Germany 
a little taste of what she has given to others, and no wonder! 
They are anxious to do away with the abominable Prussian 
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Militarism which is such a constant menace by land-.and sew. No ■, 
other peace will answer for the millions which have been nierei- • 
■lessly sacrificed. 

Here in Canada the sun rises and sets in the same peaceful 
way day by day, as if quite oblivious of the bloody scenes she is 
witnessing across the sea in another part of the world. We look 
at the moon at night and often wonder what she sees below at 
Nthe present time. Here all is. supremely quiet ahd wonderful. 
There is a feeling of power and rest and sometimes Ijappiness in a ' 
moonlight nigh!/that one can hardly fathom or i*jrplain, except 
thatyone is drawn towards its beauty and solemnity and longing 
for sOmething which is not there and yet which is there. An 
incomprehensible presence around that does not materialize nor 
satisfy. 'This may or may not influence others in the same way. 

Our Queen of the Night reigns supreme and witnesses a great . 
deal, both goon and evil. She never changes her aspect or diips 
her smile. ‘ Shfc still smiles while witnessing the terrible slaughter 
taking place'ip'France.- We look'on' her as a dethroned Queen 
who, penturie| ago, reigned as queen of the day, whose light has • 
now burnt oi|t. • . , . i. ‘ 

THE FLYING COUPS 


On July 23rd, 1918, Alfred made an application to join the 
Flying Corps a-rid was immediately accepted, phased his physical ’ 
tests and returned to England for his training, which would 
take about six months. This.was rather a surprise t<Tus, Iti^t we 
were thankful that our boy was-, for the time being, out of the 
sound of warfare and shell shocks. No doubt it whs for the best. 
For the rest wemust trust tb\Providenee as. to the future and 
a speedy end to the war. ' . 


FIRST FLY ABOVE THE - CLOUDS? 

Oh October 27th, word came: 

“Lhave been in the air several times. and am really getting 
to like it. The other day we were on early flying and the clouds 
werh quite low. 1 had nbout 300 rounds to fire at rafts and then 
could go for a joy ride. I fired them at -posts in the sea, sea 
•gulls.or anything I could see, so it' did not take long to get rid 
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of the sliot. Then off we went.- M.v pilot went straight lit the 
clouds, We climbed und climbed until finally we hurst through 
into the most glorious sunshine. The sun was just getting up 
and all the clouds below had a crimson, filmy look about them. 
It was most mngnificent and since it was' my first time above the 
blonds I did most certainly enjoy it. At the first stnrt ^t, flying' 
the sensation was so strange, I can hardly say I cared'for it, 
but now it is very different. It is most interesting and gets more 
so as lime goes on. . 

„J’I!ACE PROCLAIMED NOVEMBER lltli, 1918 

' 1 ■ 'On November lltli’,.1918, the Kaiser was-forced unwillingly 
to sign his own abdication and the Crown Prince to resign all 
- rights to the throne. The Royal party took refuge in Holland; 
immediately on Germany surrendering to our Allies.' Ten motor 
cars, glistening with armour, rushed them away to safety. Each 
passenger was ulso fully armed in ease of uttnek. The cnstle in 
which they took refuge is ten miles out of. German territory. 
The former Kaiser, now William Holienzollern.is not-welcomed 
by the Dutch and so may have to shjft his quarter!. He is now 
interned there for the time being. ' r f* ' h-'" ‘ - 

, On November 21st, 1918, the German warships Were sur¬ 
rendered to the Allies in the North Sea, which will closfe the 
epoch of .the big war. Every Allied Nation was represented. 
The captured ships steamed in—in silence—and, will be taken 
‘ into the Scotch Seas until further orders. 

This memorable event was so impressive and.solemn that it 
will never be forgotten in the historical'world! . ’ f 

The, news of our great victory is being celebrated in every 
country and w-ould be more so'were it noi for a'very-serious 
epidemic prevailing, that has been and now is raging all over 
the'world, causing million^ of deaths:. The sp-ealled; Spanish 
influenza has made ft impossible to celebrate this great apd 
glorious victory as it should be. Even the’churches have had to , 
be closed for. a few weeks as the epidemic is so contagious. 

• In Germany,»through disappointment and starvation, there, 
yis great and serious disturbance. The state of affairs on the 
^Continent, in general, is also very serious, indeed, Qur.soldiers • 
may again have to be callecf out to help, settle matters. ' • 



.OIJU SOLDIERS RETURN A N’T) THE STORY/EXI)S 


Our rc nuiming soldiers have now nil re turned, looking 
fuirly fit ufler the hardships they have experienced. / Many have 
already fallen hack to the .work which they left to fight for their 
King and Country, feeling happy and contented to'be once more 
in their peaceful Canadian homes. 

’* On the 28th of June, 11)1!), the Peace terms ,w,erc signed 
hy the Germans. 

Here ends my story and with the marriage of my children 
nnothei;. one begins. . 

May God bless them and their homes nndhirrnnt them all 
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